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PENSION REFORM. 


ENSION reform as contemplated by the present 
administration and as desired by every good 
citizen means simply this: Every old soldier, or sol- 
dier’s widow, or soldier's orphan who under the law 
is justly entitled to a pension shall have that pen- 
sion; but nobody should receive such a pension with- 
out being entitled to it under the law, and mea- 
sures should be taken to discover and strike from 
the rolls those who do so receive pensions. This is 
all. Nothing could be more just. It will be just to 
those who receive pensions wrongfully, for they are 
simply criminals who obtain money under false pre- 
tences. If they are punished for this crime only by 
being deprived of their pelf, they may be thankful 
for being leniently dealt with, and will have no rea- 
son to complain. It will be just to the meritorious 
old soldiers, for so long as the pension rolls are no- 
toriously swelled with fraud, almost every pensioner 
whose title to his pension is not obvious will be more 
or less under the suspicion of being a cheat, while as 
soon as the pension roll is cleansed, any man may be 
proud of having his name on it, and the old soldier 
will again enjoy the honor he deserves. It will be 
just to the people, for the pensions come out of the 
people’s pockets, and it is an outrage to burden the 
tax-payers of the country with an expenditure of un- 
told millions a year for the benefit of a lot of false 
pretenders, who, instead of being fed at the public 
crib, ought to be exhibited to public reprobation. 

It must, however, be said for these false pretenders 
that their offence appears far less heinous than it 
otherwise would when we consider the tremendous 
temptation to which they were exposed. We doubt 
whether the history of civilized nations presents an- 
other instance of such systematic debauching of the 
morals of a people as we find in our pension legisla- 
tion and the methods by which it has been adminis- 
tered. There never has been more reckless dema- 
gogism in exciting the cupidity of a class of people 
who othg@Wise would have been moderate in their 
demands and reluctant to do wrong, nor more cow- 
ardly truckling to this so created cupidity than has 
been exhibited by Congressmen intent upon catching 
votes in their districts, and of party politicians in 
quest of party capital. There never has been a bet- 
ter organized and more methodical effort to seduce 
unsophisticated persons to plunder the government 
than that put forth by the pension attorneys, who by 
circulars and personal addresses moved people all 
over the country to apply for pensions, showing them 
how easily they might obtain, by hook or crook, a 
comfortable income; who flooded the press with ap- 
peals for extensions of the pension laws, pressed the 
Grand Army of the Republic into their service, be- 
sieged Congress as an ever-present lobby, and wormed 
themselves into the Pension Bureau to obtain favor- 
able decisions and lax constructions of thelaw. And 
there never was an administration of any office bet- 
ter calculated to undermine all the safeguards of the 
law, to make plundering easy, and to thus attract 
the plunderer, than was the administration of the 
Pension Bureau under Corporal TANNER and Mr. 
Raum, who by their rulings directly invited fraud 
and bade the false pretender welcome. Thus it was 
that this monstrous pension system could grow up, 
which has demoralized the people to an alarming 
degree, which has put outrageous burdens upon the 
tax-payer, and which is in the eyes of the world a 
monument not of American generosity, but of Amer- 
ican demagogism and profligacy. 

The cleaning of this Augean stable is a task re- 
quiring a high degree of circumspection, fearless- 
ness, and energy. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the new Commissioner of Pensions have begun 
well by setting aside some of Mr. Ravum's most profli- 
gate rulings, which opened the pension rolls to al- 
most everybody having had a direct or remote con- 
nection with the army. Under the new ruling at 
least the disability contemplated by the law is to be 
proved, and the roll is to be purged of fraudulent 
cases. Obviously just and simple as this may seem, 


the obstacles to the enforcement of it will turn out ° 


to be formidable. In the first place, the administra- 
tion will have to infuse a new spirit into the clerical 
force of the Pension Bureau, which, under two com- 
missioners, has been systematically trained to over- 
look defects in the proof of claims, thus to encourage 
crooked practices, and simply to ‘‘shovel out the 
money.” Although, as civil service reformers, we 
are in favor of the greatest possible permanency in 
the service, we shall not find fault with the Secreta- 
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ry of the Interior for the prompt removal of clerks 
who cannot quickly get rid of the bad habits of the 
past. We take it for granted that the administra- 
tion will meet with courage the attacks made by 
the small political fry on the Republican side, who, 
whenever a fraudulent pensioner is discovered or a 
pension attorney is injured in his business, will raise 
a wild outery in press and speech about the threat- 
ened rights of the old soldier. This partisan clamor 
will be easy to bear. Far more dangerous to pen- 
sion reform will be the cowardice of the administra- 
tion party itself in Congress. 

It must not be forgotten that not only Republican 
but also Democratic Congressmen are responsible for 
our pension legislation, for a good many of them, too, 
were not above voting away any amount of money 
to catch some soldiers’ votes; and the Southern Demo- 
crats apprehended that any resistance to pension 
legislation might be imputed to them as evidence of 
disloyalty. The same men will be taken in hand by 
the pension attorneys surrounding Congress as a per- 
manent lobby to prevent any legislative measure 
the administration may want in the shape of changes 
in the existing law or of special appropriations to 
facilitate the prosecution of the reform. But the co- 
operation of Congress is required to render possible 
the two measures which will prove most essential in 
order to prevent further mischief, as well as to re- 
dress as much as possible the mischief already done. 
These two measures are the following: 

No man acquainted with this subject will deny 
that the pension attorneys have been the most pow- 
erful agency in procuring extravagant and vicious 
pension legislation, a lax construction of the law, 
and a loose administration of it in the Pension 
Office, not to speak of the many thousands of cases 
in which they seduced people who otherwise would 
never have thought of it to apply for pensions, wheth- 
er they were entitled to them or not. The pension 
attorney should be abolished. The pension attor- 
ney’s business should be done by the clerical force 
of the Pension Office itself. If necessary a special 
division should be established to answer all inqui- 
ries, to give whatever information is asked for, to 
aid the claimant in making his application and in 
getting up his documents for proof, in short, to do 
without charge all the things now done by the 
attorney—except the crooked ones. This can be 
done, and should have been done long ago. It will 
give the claimant every reasonable facility, and be a 
great economy to him as well as to the government. 
The attorney may then be dispensed with, and can 
properly be excluded from practice before the Pen- 
sion Bureau. Thus the most powerful agency of 
evil will be put out of business. The second mea- 
sure is the publication of the names of the pensioners, 
together with the nature of the disability for which 
they are pensioned, and the amount of the pension 
paid to them, in the localities in which the pensions 
are drawn, the lists to be exhibited in some public 
place, such as the post-office. Nothing will be more 
effective in deterring false claimants and in bringing 
fraudulent pensioners to light than to put them un- 
der the surveillance of their neighbors. It will do 
better service to the administration than hundreds 
of special agents. 

These measures will require some outlay of money, 
no doubt; but while the cost will count by thou- 


_ sands, the saving will count by millions. This policy 


will be fiercely resisted by the pension attorneys, as 
well as by all those who draw pensions on false pre- 
tences, and the administration will be wildly de- 
nounced for adopting it. But it may be sure that 
the public opinion of the country will be on its side, 
and the more fearlessly it proceeds on this line, the 
heartier and more general will be the popular ap- 
proval. 


THE APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


It is striking to see how various and incongruous 
are the arguments of those who want the country to 
rest its currency on a silver basis. Sometimes we 
have the sentimental plea for the dollar of our fa- 
thers—a dollar which at no time was coined in any 
considcrable quantity, was never in actual circula- 
tion, and for generations had disappeared from sight 
and memory. Sometimes the furtherance of the 
great silver-mining industry is advocated, and the 
patriotic wish expressed to encourage our own pre- 
cious metals. More often there is general advocacy 
of currency inflation of any sort, the simple cry for 
more money, which would apply as logically to the 
indefinite issue of fiat paper as to the free coinage of 
silver. Most often of all, however, we have the ar- 
gument that gold has appreciated, that prices are fall- 
ing, that debtors are ruined, and that silver alone can 
save this country and the world from the evils of an 
appreciating standard. 

Now it must be admitted that, in fact, prices have 
fallen very sensibly since 1873, and that in so far 
there has been what may be called an appreciation 
of gold. No doubt the extent of the fall is much 
exaggerated by our silver friends. The year 1873 
was exceptional, marking as it did the climax of a 
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period of speculation and of inflated prices, fron, 
which a recoil was inevitable under any cireyy, 
stances. But even after making allowance for this 
and taking the normal prices of a generation ago a. 
the standard, a real and substantial decline in prices 
has undoubtedly taken place. The decline has ay)- 
peared both in wholesale and in retail prices, and, tv 
all appearances, is permanent, and not unlikely to 
continue further. 

It must be admitted, further, that the prima facie 
case is that a general fall iu prices is an evil. Eve), 
if no other consequence were considered, the effect 
of such a change in the relations of debtors and cred- 
itors must be harmful. Debtors, under the pressure 
of falling prices, find it harder to meet their obliga- 
tions, and virtually pay back to their creditors more 
than they receive. It is not to be questioned, for ex- 
ample, that the debts cohtracted in this country in 
the years of paper-money inflation and artificial high 
prices, from 1865 to 1873, were made unhappily bur- 
densome, when repaid at a later period, by the change 
from a paper to a specie standard. Indeed, this bit 
of experience is one of the most signal illustrations 
of the evils of a depreciated currency, and of the 
hardships which every community must submit to 
when it makes up its mind, as in the end it must, to 
return to a stable currency. We may observe, by- 
the-way, that the silver advocates, in their complaints 
of the fall in prices, too often compare the present 
situation with the inflated paper prices of the period 
immediately after the civil war, and so greatly mis- 
represent the real change in specie prices. It is true 
that even on a gold basis prices have fallen, but the 
extent of the fall cannot be gauged by comparison 
with the régime of irredeemable paper. 

In one fundamental regard, however, the decline 
in prices has differed during the last twenty years 
from that which we should expect from a simple 
contraction of the currency. It has been confined 
to commodities; it has not appeared in the return for 
human labor. Money wages and money incomes 
have not fallen. They have certainly not fallen 
when measured in gold, and even from the paper- 
money rates of the war period the decline in incomes 
has been very slight. Reduced to a specie basis, in 
fact, the money return for labor, whether we call it 
wages or salary or income, has steadily tended to 
rise throughout the civilized world for the last half- 
century. 

This fundamental fact puts the decline in prices 
and the supposed appreciation of gold in a very dif- 
ferent light. It is obvious, for instance, that the 
pressure upon debtors ceases to be severe when they 
find themselves earning as much as they did when 
their debt was contracted. The real pressure upon 
debtors from an appreciation of money arises from 
the decline in their money incomes; but, in fact, a 
decline in money incomes has not taken place. In- 
dividual debtors and individual classes of debtors un- 
doubtedly have suffered. But ups and downs in the 
prices of particular commodities and in the earnings 
of some persons are inevitable under any régime, 
and cannot be prevented by the most plentiful sup- 
ply of money. Looking at the general trend of the 
phenomena, we find the situation one which cannot 
be said to press disastrously on the debtor class. 

Further, when we consider all the aspects of the 
changes in the purchasing power of money in the 
last generation, we see that their combined effect 
simply is that the world is better off than it. was. 
The only way in which the material prosperity of the 
individuals in any community can become greater is 
by their money incomes enabling them to buy more 
commodities. Either their money incomes and wages 
and salaries must go up, the prices of commodities 
remaining the same, or else the prices of commodi- 
ties must go down, incomes and wages and salaries 
remaining the same. In fact, the world has seen in 
the last fifty years a double process at work. Money 
incomes have tended, upon the whole, to go up, and 
prices of commodities have tended unmistakably to 
godown. Every one is better off, and the situation 
seems to present no occasion for bewailing. 

The truth is that what is called the appreciation of 
gold is simply the result of the enormous improve- 
ment in production which has taken place during 
the last century, and has operated with intensified 
effect during the past generation. Inventions, ma- 
chinery, improved transportation, the opening up of 
new countries, and the discovery of rich mines have 
greatly increased the efficiency of labor. The sum 
and the variety of material commodities have swell- 
ed, and the concrete form in which the results of the 
improvement have come within our possession has 
been that of lower prices of commodities. The world 
is simply better off. If it has happened—and doubt- 
less it has happened—that the money incomes of par- 
ticular classes or particular sections have diminished, 
the cause must be found not in the scarcity of money, 
but in some eddy or counter-current in the general 
stream of progress. To the civilized world as a 
whole, and to the mass of the people in every part 
of it, the change in the prices of commodities, com- 
bined as it has been with rising money incomes, has 
been a blessing and not an evil. 




















THE MAN WHO CANNOT WRITE. 


Srnce a member of the Apams family of Boston com- 
plained, with the aid of diagrams, in the Harvard Crad- 
uates’ Magazine, of the inability of-the average Harvard 
undergraduate to express his sentiments in lucid English, 
there has been a succession of explanations from masters 
of prej tory schools, who have endeavored to trace the 
cause of this alleged defect, and to suggest practicable rem- 
edies. The fact that the average sub-Freshman of these 
days isan indifferent speller and a writer of infelicitous prose 
is practically admitted. The reasons given for his short- 
comings with pen and ink are manifold and various. , It 
has been shown that he is a bad writer because he has no 
ideas; because his education does not educate, but simply 
enables him to pass examinations; because there is so much 
to do in these times that he has no leisure to think; because 
the Bible is no longer read aloud in families, and he does 
not become familiar with its style; because he is interested 
in athletics to the exclusion of the polite arts; because his 
parents have no time to converse with him; because his 
mother reads to him too much; because he studies too much 
Greek and Latin, and not enough English; and because he 
doesn’t study Greek and Latin enough, but reads too much 
juvenile literature. 

Here are reasons enough, and all are good, to make it 
seem surprising that any boy would achieve even the ability 
to write his own name. Every reason of course suggests a 
remedy, and it will go hard with the boys if out of so many 
remedies their perfect cure is not effected. The wonder 
seems to be that it has occurred to no one to deny, or at 
least extenuate, the harmfulness of the letterless condition 
of which Mr. CoarRLes Francis ADAMs has complained. 

It iscomprehensible that to an ADaMs the inability to write 
commendable English should assume the dimensions of a 
crime. There is no record of any ADAMs who had not some- 
thing to say, and could not set it forth in sound, workman- 
like language, and round, legible handwriting. All the 
ADAMBES are natural writers, and it is perfectly comprehen- 
sible that any ApAmMs should insist that all educated men 
shall write. All the same, it is by no means indisputably 
desirable that facility in English prose composition shall be 
attained by every college-bred youth. In the first place, writ- 
ing English is at present a fairly gooc trade, not unduly lu- 
crative, but one by which a living is made by many per- 
sons who could have no reasonable expectation of making 
a living in any other way. To insist that education shall be 
so directed as to compel every student to become a writer of 
marketable English is to force undesired competition upon 
a class which has hard enough work to get along as it is. 
It may be unduly eulogistic to describe the laborious army 
of writers of English as deserving, but even if they have no 
professional rights which deserve to be quit of organized in- 
terference, it is certainly worth while, on mere grounds of 
public policy, to think twice before taking measures which 
might result in making great numbers of them a public 
charge. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, and indeed the whole Bible, 
abound with references to the hazardous possibilities of the 
tongue. Writing was a rare accomplishment in Bible times. 
People talked then, and it was enough to warn them to be 
careful as to what they said. It is safe enough to assert 
that if the Bible were to be rewritten all those danger-signals 
about the unruly member would be supplemented by warn- 
ings against the irrepressible pen and ink. In our times it 
isn’t what a man says that works him irretrievable sorrow, 
but what he writes down, and perhaps sends away by mail, 
or even prints. If there is a dangerous faculty, it is the 
ability to give effectual written expression to one’s senti- 
ments, Yet Mr. ApAmMs and his associated reformers would 
make it a chief end of education to compass a precocious 
development of this two-edged accomplishment in lads too 
immature to be expected to know what not to say, or how 
not to say it. The sins and follies of a young man’s tongue 
are forgotten, but however lofty a development his man- 
hood may attain it can never outtower the risk of being 

vexed by such callow imaginings of his boyish mind as his 
undisciplined hand may have written down. If a lad have 
in him the making of a writer, and his natural propensities 
break out young, these risks are for him simply part of the 
common lot. He must learn by sad experience to avoid the 
rocks amongst which it is his destiny to steer. But to ex- 
pose a normal non-scribbling youth to such chances is rash, 
at least, if not criminally reckless. 


A SUMMER'S BUDGET OF THE ARTS. 


PEOPLE who have hurried from the city on the supposi- 
tion that New York would lapse with June into dulness as 
well as heat have but a faint idea of the resources at hand. 
There has indeed been a falling off in music and the drama, 
but in the fine arts, after a very brief lull, the summer claims 
a season of its own. 

We have the Luminarists with us in the works of two em- 
inent and, perhaps one may say, sensational painters of 
France, Monet and BESNARD, who appear in company with 
two Impressionist painters of our own belonging to the 
luminarist section, ALDEN WETR and TwacHTMAN. ‘These 
pictures are shown with etchings and pastels at the gal- 
leries of the American Art Association. The Academy, too, 
demands that the New-Yorker faithful to his city and the 
thousands of strangers within our gates shall not forget even 
in summer the paths toward the Venetian building on 
Fourth Avenue. The Academy opens a loan collection this 
week which is different from that shown at the Fine Arts 
in winter, but hardly less interesting to connoisseurs. Messrs. 
Henry G. MarquanD, JAMES A. GARLAND, CORNELIUS 
VaNDERBILT, C. P. HUNTINGTON, and HENRY SAMPSON con- 
tribute from their private collections pictures by the old and 
modern masters of Europe. The‘Avaust BELMONT estate 
displays the finest canvases in the old private gallery famil- 
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iar to the fashionable people of twenty years ago. Messrs. 
SamMueEL P. Avery, HeBer R. Bisnop, Lous C. Trrrany, 
and Tuomas B. CLARKE have added many charming curios 
of Oriental and Greek provenance, so that the Academy never 
looked more attractive, and indeed perhaps never contained 
a gathering of greater beauty and value. 

The collection of American paintings opened last week 
by THomas B. CLARKE in the Fifth Avenue Galleries is 
another effort to please those who. find New York ‘* the 
most comfortable sea-side watering-place in the country.” 
Our cigarette-rolling friends with dark eyes and Castilian 
complexions who come here from Havana, Mexico, and 
Central America for change of climate and scene will dis- 
cover that the United States is not all given up to the chase 
of the soulless dollar, but possesses artists fit to enter the 
company of the princes of painting. The smaller gallery 
is entirely hung with landscapes by GEORGE INNEss. Never 
before has this master’s work been seen to such advan- 
tage, its variety demonstrated co well, its depth and beauty 
so proved. Jown La Farer and Wixstow HomER are 
represented in a minor fashion; exquisite landscapes are 
seen from the easels of Dwigut W. Tryon, C. H. Davis, 
Wyant, RanGer, ALBERT RyDER, and other native paint- 
ers, who copy nature in more or less realistic fashion, but 
also use color to express the emotions that nature excites in 
us, just as composers use music. The draft upon our local 
painters to equip the American section of fine arts at the 
Chicago fair has not appreciably affected the stock of good 
things their studios contain. 

The summer finds the sculptor’s art remembered in and 
about New York as never before. The bronze of Roscor 
ConkKLING, by J. Q. A. WARD, for Union Square; the statue 
of NatHan Haus, by FreDERICK Macmonnirs, for the 
City Hall Park ; the great bronze doors of Trinity, by Brr- 
TER, NIEHAvs, and RHIND; the portrait of ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, by PARTRIDGE, to stand before the Hamilton 
Club of Brooklyn, and the same sculptor’s equestrian statue 
of General Grant, also for Brooklyn; the Joun Ericsson, 
by HARTLEY, erected in Battery Park—testify the purpose 
of the sister cities to adorn themselves with a certain sober 
magnificence. All these, and others besides, are the spoils 
of the present summer. . 

Mindful of the need to concentrate public opinion on the 
burning question of what should be accepted and what re- 
jected in the way of monumental art, the Sculpture Society 
has been founded in New York with no exclusive purpose 
of local usefulness, but with the hope of serving all the con- 
tinent. The society has lodged the government in seven- 
teen sculptors, architects, amateurs, and leaders in industries 
requiring sculpture, and the seventeen have elected J. Q. 
A. Warp President, W. M. Hunt 1st Vice-President, and 
F. WELLINGTON RuckstuuL Secretary. Headquarters for 
the present are at the Fencers’ Club. Sculptors will be 
asked to make the first exhibition of the Sculpture Society, 
some time next winter, a brilliant and memorable affair. 
Thus the good work accomplished by the Fine Arts Society 
for architecture and painting will be carried out in sculp- 
ture also, rounding out the trinity of fine arts. In autumn, 
when the Municipal Art Society prepares to intervene ac- 
tively in measures for the embellishment of New York, her 
public buildings, her squares and boulevards, a powerful trio 
of organizations will be ready to give it advice and support. 
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Durtne the last three years the wish of the founder 
of the Graham Institute, of Brooklyn, that on the 22d of 
February the proper J of some great American should be 
the subject of an address, has been observed with peculiar 
interest to the readers of HaARPER’s. In 1891 Mr. Curtis 
spoke of Wendell Phillips. In 1892 the same orator took 
the place of Mr. Lowell, and delivered the noble oration 
which we all know. In 1893 Mr. Curtis himself was the 
subject of an address by Rev. John White Chadwick, which 
the Harpers have just published in their ‘‘ Black and White 
Series.” It is a singularly fitting tribute to Mr. Curtis, not 
merely or chiefly because it is a clear and well-balanced re- 
view of his beautiful life, but because the spirit of it is just 
and discriminating. It is a eulogy in the best sense of that 
much-abused word, since it is the truth, as the author sees it, 
well spoken. Mr. Chadwick was an intimate friend of many 
years of Mr. Curtis, and in close and affectionate sy th 
with him in nearly all the things that most engaged his 
mind and heart, and this sympathy gives a glow of warmth 
to what he has to say in praise, and the speaker's poetic 
temperament clothes much of his utterance in the most 
delicate and touching form. But of greater and rarer value 
is the firm analysis of Mr. Curtis’s character and the finely 
measured estimate of his work. The address is eulogy, 
but it is not panegyric. Thus Mr. Curtis would have had 
it. The richest legacy he has left to those who were in- 
fluenced by him, whether they had the privilege of his 
friendship or not, is the silent censorship of his high and 
pure sense of right, unperverted by prejudice, unpolluted 
by vanity or selfishness. So it happens that no true man 
can speak of him that he does not, perhaps unconsciously, 
pay him the homage of conscientious utterance. 


It is barely twenty-eight years since the close of the civil 
war. The major number of those who fought on either side 
in that war and survived are men in the “ fifties,” for both 
armies were largely made up of young men. When the 
war ended, the return of the soldiers to the peaceful pursuits 
of civil life awakened the surprise and admiration of the 
world. Within a very few years all active animosity be- 
tween the veterans of the two armies had p Recerca J and 
such ill feeling as persisted was largely due to the efforts 
of politicians. This year, in a ates on Columbus day at 
Eagle Pass, in the State of Texas, there was a novel and 


most interesting _ procession, in. which. a_ double. column. 


marched, blue and y, gray and blue, alternately in each 
file. These were the United American Veeounn, Eagle 
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Pass Camp No. 1, the objects of whose association are de- 
fined by its constitution to be ‘‘to bring together in common 
brotherhood those who served in either army during fhe 
civil war of 1861 to 1865, and those who served in the 
American army during the war with Mexico.” Another 
clause is, ‘‘To cherish ard maintain the institutions of Amer- 
ican freedom, and to foster true patriotism and love of coun- 
try, that the Union, cemented by the blood of their fallen 
comrades, may endure forever.” What a spectacle! Sure- 
ly no more striking proof of the stability and vitality of the 

merican system, so often doubted by philosophers of other 
lands, could be imagined. 


One of the most interesting meetings of the quadro-cen- 
tennial year will probably be that of the Pan-American 
Medical Congress, which will occur, on the invitation of the 
President, at Washington on the 5th of September next, and 
will continue four days. The representatives to the con- 

ress come from all parts of the Western Hemisphere, includ- 
ing the West Indies and Hawaii. There will be twenty-two 
sections, each having charge of a specific branch of medical 
science. Those which are likely to have particular interest 
from an international point of view are those of General 


. Hygiene and Demography, Marine Hygiene, and Quarantine 


and Medical Jurisprudence. The languages of the congress 
will be Spanish, French, Portuguese, and English, and 
though the last is spoken by the doctors of the United 
States and Canada, who must necessarily be the large ma- 
jority, the physicians speaking the other languages will be 

ighly interesting and valued contributors. It would seem 
that nothing could be more thoroughly cosmopolitan and 
international than medical science, which deals with inter- 
ests that spread wherever men live and die. It is well 
known, moreover, that in the countries to the south of us 
the physicians are a class of peculiar influence, with whom 
those of our country can establish relations mutually prof- 
itable and instructive. The ties of a common pursuit of 
science are not hindered by differences of race, and the con- 
gress may well contribute not only to the advancement of 
knowledge, but to a fraternal feeling between all the coun- 
tries represented. The President of the Congress is Dr. 
William Pepper, of Philadelphia, and the Secretary-General, 
Dr. Rud, of Cincinnati, Ohio.- 


The ‘‘event” of the day in Paris is the address of M. 
Emile Zola before the Students’ Associaticn at their annual 
banquet. For a couple of years now there has been a pro- 
nounced reaction among the students against the ‘ natural- 
ism” of the Zola school, and a strong tendency toward a 
curious form of pietism which to an outsider seems senti- 
mental and fanciful, but which is clearly harmless, and may 
be beneficent. To Zola, however, it seems a revolt against 
what he is pleased to call the scientific spirit, and of that 
he deluded himself with the idea that he is the especial 
champion and representative. Accordingly, in his address, 
he took occasion to warn his young hearers against the 
dangers of faith, and ‘particularly of faith in the unknown 
future, and in any possibility. of a better, juster, sweeter 
life in the hereafter. He told them that all this was the 
fruit of cowardice and lassitude, and that the only thing 
for a true man to do was to labor, labor each day up to the 
measure of his strength, and let the dreams of the mystics 
and the pietists alone. He recounted how his own life had 
been saved from barrenness and despair by the habit of 
writing a fixed amonnt each day, no matter how cruel the 
effort. This has the flavor of stoicism, but none of its sub- 
stance. The stoic bears the inevitable with the steady pride 
of invincible self-respect; but mere stubborn toil, with no 
regard to the object of the effort, does not necessarily in- 
volve a particle of the ‘‘ virtue” which isthe stoic’s ideal. 
If the vast mass of M. Zola’s product be the price paid for 
saving him from despair, the public of France may well 
ask whether the price be not a little high. M. Zola is not 
likely to take that view, but the unprej udiceil lover of purity 
and beauty, to say nothing of decency, cannot help taking it. 


A young gentleman who is not unknown to fame; and 
does -not wish to be, Mr. Oliver Sumner Teall, has just 
started a project to check the practice of ‘‘ treating ” among 
those of his class. His class is rot very clearly defined, but 
ié need not be so for the purposes of this comment. Suffice 
it to say that it is made up of young men with money and 
time enough for social pleasures, and apparently no great 
amount of original sense. Mr. Teall proposes to get up a 
pledge to be signed by 5000 young men that they will not 
‘*treat”’ to drink, except under special conditions, which we 
shall not describe. What mer ledge themselves against is 
what the late Mr. Dickens cal a; the ‘‘ perpendicular drink- 
ing” of the Americans, a practice, we believe, mostly con- 
fined to bars. There is something a little pretentious and 
grotesque in the proportions of Mr. Teall’s-plans,as there is 
about most that he does in public, but his idea is a good one, 
and if he can get 5000 youngsters to sign and stick for a 
year he will have done a very good thing. ‘‘ Treating” is 
almost wholly an American habit, and though it comes of a 
generous sentiment, it is a very bad habit. When carried to 
excess it is an extremely vulgar one, and we cannot repress 
the fear that the boys who think when one of a party of five 
‘treats ” that each of the others must do the same—this is 
Mr. Teall’s illustration—are of a type not easily. converted 
into self-respecting and respectable gentlemen. But the 
effort is worth making. ‘ 


There is a warm place in the hearts of his fellow-Ameri- 
cans fot any statesman who shall secure the adoption of a 
permanent internal revenue tax of say ten dollars a pound 
on starch in all forms not edible. A device-of this sort has 
driven the Louisiana Lottery out of business, and it is an 
open question whether starch as used in clothing—at least, 
men’s clothing—is rot a more subtle, pervading, and perni- 
cious evil than lottery tickets. From an esthetic.point of 
view it is, of course, a cardinal sin for which no penance is 
in this life adequate. From the moralist’s point of view 
the offence is nearly as great, for the sum of wickedness 
superinduced by starched linen through the irritation of the 
nerves when the linen is stiff, and the utter loss of self-respect 
and self-control when the linen is “broken down” by the 
infernal heats of our inexcusable climate, is not easily cal- 
culated. Add to this the proved hygienic ills due to cloth- 
ing the human form, and especially the important organs of 
the thorax and the sensitive nerves in the region of the 
neck, in fabrics that alternate between rigidity and pulpy 
humidity, and the inherent unworthiness of starch for the 
use of intelligent buman beings is established. If ever there 
was a case for stern repression by a paternal government, 
this is one. If this sentiment seems a little heated, we admit 
that it is so,-but- we are-prepared to sustain the argument 
against all comers, with statistics or by foree and arms, at 
any time previous to the autumnal equinox. 
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cCDOWELL took a cup of tea and an expeditious 
doughnut standing, and hurried away. Og- 
den, who had not overcome his habit of 
leisurely eating, lingered behind. 

The Acme occupies a square, low-ceiled 
room in the hindermost corner of the Clifton; perhaps, with 
a lower ceiling and a situation on a level lower still, it would 
have been called the Zenith. It is fitted up with three or 
four oval counters, and a very close calculation of space 
allows room for an infinitesimal cashier’s desk as well. 
Each oval encloses a high rack that is heaped with rolls, 
buns, and cakes, and close to each rack stands a brace of 
big, cylindrical, nickel-plated tanks that yield coffee and tea. 
Each oval is fringed with a row of stools—hard-wood tops 
on a cast-iron base; and in warm weather a pair of fans, 
which are moved by power supplied from the engine-room, 
revolve aloft and agitate the stifling atmosphere. 

Ogden had spent the past week in trying a succession of 
dairies, lunch-rooms, and restaurants, and had ended by 
returning to the Acme, which seemed as decent and con- 
venient asany. He found a place in a quiet corner; ordered 
his coffee, wheat-muffins, and pie, which all came together; 
and fell to work with his eye-soberly fixed on the shining 
expanse of the freshly wiped counter. Was he consistent, 
he wondered; in claiming any great consideration until he 
could lunch at-a higher fi ure than fifteen or twenty cents? 

The girl who had waited on him turned away, but another 
one, who stood a little distance off, called her back. 

‘‘Here, Maggie, change that mince. This gentleman 


. don’t want a piece with a whole corner knocked off.” 


Ogden buttered his muffin without raising his eyes. The 
second girl herself placed the new cut of pie before him 
and stood looking down upon him.. The hour was a little 
late, and but three or four customers held places around 
the counters. Presently she spoke. 

‘Well, Mister Ogden,” she said, with a humorous tart- 
ness, ‘‘ you don’t seem to recognize your old friends.” 

Ogden threw. up his head. ‘‘ Why, Nealie, is this you?” 
he exclaimed. It was a girl who had helped wait on table 
at his West Side boarding-house. 

She wore a dark dress with a plain white collar. Her 
brows made two fine straight lines over the yellowish-green 
of her eyes... She:had-a strong decided face, yet there was a 
certain farking 'y in-the outlines of nose and chin. 
“That's what,” she replied. ‘I’ve made a change, you 
see. Been here pretty near a week. Come in often?” 

‘I’m in‘the building. What was the matter with your 
other place?” 

“The girl-hitched up her shoulders. ‘‘ The fact of it is, I 
cumene get.used ‘to it. Never tried anything like that 

ore.”’ 

She looked about cautiously, and then resumed, in a con- 
fidential voice: 

“To tell the truth, I was just forced into it. Pa and ma 
didn’t want me to come to Chicago, but I couldn’t make 
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out that I was going to have any terrible great show there 
in Pewaukee. I didn’t s’pose it was going to be so awful 
hard to find something to do in a big place like this. But I 
made up my mind, all the same, that I wasn’t going to cave 
in and go back to Wisconsin—not straight off, anyway. 
Kept right on trotting about. - Any port in a storm, says I. 
And when I met that good old soul in the intelligence office, 
that settled it. She only wanted a second girl; but I 
thought I could stand it.” 

**Couldn’t you?” 

“T didn’t tell ma, though, that I was living out. I wrote 
to her that I was clerking—ten dollarsa week. Ten dollars! 
—I’m looking for the girl that gets more than six. I don’t 
know what the folks would have thought if they’d known 
of me a-being ordered around by a lot of a fellers—run 
and fetch and carry for a parcel of strangers. It don’t come 
natural to me to be bossed, I can tell you.” 

‘*But Mrs. Gore used you well?” 

‘‘She did, for a fact. But it wasn’t the sort of thing I 
wanted at all. So I told her I guessed I’d go. ‘ Well,’ 
says she, sort of resigned like, ‘if you've made up your 
mind to, you must, I s’pose’. "She was sorry to lose me, I 
know. She walked to the basement door with me to say 
good-by—with her specs on top of her head. ‘Be a good 
girl,’says she, ‘and let us hear from you’—’most exactly 
what ma said when I came away. Gray hair, just like 
ma’s, too. ‘Yes, ma’am,’ says I. I didn’t say ‘ma’am’ 
because I thought I was a servant—I wasn’t; but because 
she was older, and because I had a respect for her. And so 
I shall let her hear from me; when I get along a little further 
I’m going to call on her. And I'm going to get along, let 
me tell you; I haven’t jumped on to this hobby-horse of a 
town just to stay still.” 

She nodded her head with great decision. 

‘*It broke her all up when you went away,” she resumed. 
‘‘She kept a-wondering for two or three days what the 
matter was. Poor soul, she’s a good deal too tender for this 
town. What was the matter?” 

‘“‘ Nothing. I had friends in a different part of the city.” 

“In a different paht of the city,” she repeated. ‘She 
spread her palms far apart on the inner edge of the counter 
and brought her face down almost to a level with his. 
‘‘D’you know, I always liked the way you talked; it’s real 
genteel. And you say ‘cahn’t,’ too. And ‘dinnuh’ and 
‘suppuh.’ Hardly anybody says ‘cahn’t’ around here—ex- 
cept actors. Say, I went the other night. It cost fifty 
cents; but I was just wild to see a real out-and-out city 
show—couldn’t hold in any longer. They all talked kind 
of artificial, except one man. ‘He had a bad part—erring 
son, sort o’. He talked right out in plain, every-day style, 
and he was about the only one I really cared for. Of 
course, though, I don’t like bad. men: better than good ones. 
But your way is nice, after all.” 

“Thanks.” 

‘* Well, I’m in a different par-r-t of the city myself.” She 
gave a comprehensive glance over the sizzling coffee-urns. 
“Second in command.” She tapped her breast-bone. ‘‘I 
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don’t think so everlasting much of Duggan here, but he rec- 
ognizes talent. It didn’t take him long to find out what I 
was, and he raised me. I boss, and help around when there’s 
a rush, and now and then I take the cashier’s place. It’s all 
just like a store. Oh,” she proceeded, after a shrewd look 
at him, ‘‘I know well enough what you've been thinking 
all this time. But here’s your counter and there’s your 
yg and people just say what they want and get a check 
or it and pay at the door. No boarding-house in that, is 
there? They don’t bulldoze us very much.” 

The door opened and a belated clerk came in. 

‘*Here, Gretchen,” she called to one of her force, ‘‘ see 
what this man wants.” The new-comer dropped mechanic- 
ally on to one of the stools and submissively took the dam- 
aged pie that had been taken away from Ogden. He had 
ordered apple. 

‘*Most of ’em are tractable enough,” she commented. 

“I’ve got ten girls here,” were lier next words, ‘‘ and 
they’re quite a fair lot. But that moon-eyed German girl 
over there—” 

‘*Gretchen?” 

‘**T call her Gretchen; she don’t look as if she knew beans, 
does she? Well, she don’t. She was going on in the pantry 
yesterday about the rights of man. I knew she was due to 
break a saucer pretty soon. Well, she did. And we’ve got 
a Swede girl here who would be the best all-around one of 
the lot if it wasn’t for her temper. All of a sudden she gets 
mad, and she stays mad, and you can’t for the life of you 
find out what it was that made her mad. Those three Irish 
girls are pretty smart. H’m, yes; they were rigging up a 
strike Tuesday. They wanted fifty cents a week more. 
They found out their want at a quarter to twelve. ‘All 
right, girls,’ says I, ‘you can go out if you want. Our reg- 
ular people will kick and go somewbere else for a few days, 
perhaps; but the first 'rainy noon they'll all_come in again, 
and they’ll see that things are running all right with a new 
crew, and after that they'll stay.’ Goodness me! I’ve heard 
more about rights and less about duties this last week than 
I ever did before in my life. ‘My uncle says it’s the same 
with him. He’s the engineer here. He really got me this 
place. If you look down through that grating out there as 


‘you go along you may see him. It’s talk and argue all the 


time—his men have more half-baked notions than you can 
think of, and he’s kept on the k’jump all the time looking 
after things. Do Ikick? Do Zsqueal? Not much. And 
if I had come in from outside with a different language, 
a and a different training and a different set of notions, 
and if I had been a real dyed-in-the-wool, down-trodden 
peasant, and all my folks the same for nobody knows how 
far back, perhaps I'd find some reason then for not keeping 
— with the tolerably smart lot of people that had let 
me in.” 

She cast a lofty eye over her various underlings. ‘‘ Kind 
of a plain lot, ain’t we? . You know there’s one place like 
this in town where they won’t take a girl unless she’s pretty. 
Their cashier is a regular bute. But 1 wouldn’t work in 
such a place; no, indeed.” 
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She paused. Ogden made no response. She eyed him 
with a sharp impatience. 

“Not but what I could, though, if I had a mind,” she re- 
marked, with a vindictive little explosion. 

“No, I couldn't, either,” she added suddenly; ‘‘they’re 
all brunettes this year.” 

And she laughed forgivingly. 

‘* And you don’t see me a-wearing rings and chains,” she 
pursued; ‘‘I guess not. And I sha’n’t, either, until I finish 
my course.” 

‘‘Course?” Was she hinting at the close of her earthly 
career? ; 

“Yep. Short-hand. But don’t hurry away.” He had 
dropped his feet to the floor. “ eo went right off after 
the rush, and I guess I've been hard pushed enough to en- 
joy a little restful conversation. Short-hand and type- 
writing—that’s what I'm steering for. I'll stand this for a 
while—until I can do eighty words. I've begun at the 
Atheneum already. I don’t see why anybody should want 
to take ‘lessons’ in type-writing; it’s practice you want. 
Same with the other. Well, I’m practising hard enough. 
I-shall-be ready for }-usiness in-three-months,” she traced 
with her finger on the counter, giving considerable pressure 
to the ‘“‘b” in ‘‘ business.” ‘‘ I’m ahead of the class now. 

“I’m educated, too,” she continued. ‘‘I taught school 
one term up in Waukesha County. I know how to spell— 
you-ought to see how some of those girls write out their 
notes. And I can punctuate—semicolons just as easy as 
anything else. Say, do you know Mrs. Granger S. Bates?” 

“T’ve seen her name in the papers,” said Ogden, empty- 
ing his glass and feeling in his pocket for his handkerchief. 

“*Sorry we don’t give napkins. Well, she was a school- 
teacher, and look at her now! I went by her house on Cal- 
umet Avenue last Sunday. She’s got about everything. 
She is one of the patronesses of the Charity Ball. Still, I 
suppose she must be getting along in years—her husband 
has come to be the Lord High Muck-a-muck of Most Every- 
thing; I’ve read about him for years. Hope J haven't got 
to wait till I’m fifty to have a good time.” 

Ogden was shuffling his feet.on the floor. 

‘**Won't you have another piece of pie? No? Well, try 
a cream-puff, then; it ‘ll be my treat. And do take time 
with it. Anything but fifty men eating away like a house 
afire.” 

Only one other customer remained. The Swede girl be- 
gan to collect the cream-jugs. 

‘‘T don’t care so extra much about Mrs. Bates, though. 
But there’s Mrs. Arthur J. Ingles, three-hundred-and-some- 
thing Ontario Street—do you know her? Now there's a 
woman that interests me. She’s in the papers every day; 
she goes everywhere. She’s way up, I guess; I’d be wild if 
she wasn’t. She was at a dance last Tuesday, and she gave 
a reception the day before, and her sister is going to be mar- 
ried next month. It’s easy to follow folks since the papers 
began to print their names all bunched)up the way they do, 
and Mrs. Arthur J. is one that I’ve followed pretty close. 
She must be young—I never see his name except with hers. 
I guess he’s just a society dude. Well, dudes are all right; 
you've got to have ’em in a big town. You wouldn't have 
the whole million and a half of us be grubbers?” 

**T suppose not.” 

‘*She gave a dinner last week. Covers were laid for ten. 
—what does that mean?” 

‘* Probably that she and her husband had eight people.” 

‘*She wore heliotrope satin. Ornaments,diamonds. Great, 
wasn’t it? One of our girls brought down a book this 
morning about Lady Guinevere. Guinevere—your grand- 
mother! What are we to Lady Guinevere, or what is Lady 
Guinevere to us? But when it comes to people living in 
your own town, why, that’s getting down to business.” 

“Yes, let us talk about realities—Balzac.” 

‘*T should say so,” she assented, missing the allusion. 
‘Now, then, why shouldn't J be wearing heliotrope satin to 
dinner some time ?—if not under the pame of Cornelia 
McNabb, then under some other as good or better. Anyway, 
I’m going to keep my hands as nice as I-can: a girl never 
knows what she may have a chance to become. I don’t 
imagine it will disfigure me much to run a type-writer. 
Dear me,” she sighed, ‘‘how much time I've lost! If I 
hadn’t been such a darned goose, I might have begun Pit- 
man at home a year ago.” 

She reached down under the counter and pulled a news- 
paper up out of a dark corner. : 

“‘Some lunch-rooms have papers around—as many as a 
dozen, sometimes; but Duggan says this place is too cramped 
for him to give people any inducement to dilly-dally. It’s 
eat and run. SoTI have to buy my own. This is the first 
chance I've had to look at it. IT wonder what she’s been up 
to now?” 

She opened the paper and ran down itggelumns with an 
expert eye. : 

** Yes, here she is, first pop. Mr. and Mrs.—Cluett, Parker, 
Ingles) My sakes, how I envy that woman! Course I don’t 
want that she should come down here and wash my dishes, 
but wouldn’t I like to go up there and eat off of hers! . What 
did she wear?—it don’t tell. Where was it?—at Mfs. Wal- 
worth Floyd’s—a small dinner. Dor’t know them. How 
about the Misses? — Jameson, Parker, Wentworth—she’s a 

reat goer too. And here are a few Messrs.—Johnson, J. L. 

uett, George Ogden—” 

She stopped abruptly. 

Four’ 

There was a world of reproach in her voice. 


“‘ And you sit there and never let on! You're as mean as 
you can be. What is she like? Tell me, do. Ain't she 
young, now? What did she wear?” 

‘‘IT didn’t go. I had a trip to the West Side.” 

‘* Your name’s here.” 

‘‘The reporters get the names in advance. Sometimes 
they copy them from cards or regrets.” 

** And you wasn’t there?” 


oe No.” 

‘*Too-bad! But you’ve seen her?” 

** Never.” 

‘* How hateful! But you was really invited?” 
« ¥cs.” 


‘“H’m!” she said, deliberately ; ‘‘I see now why you moved. 
I don’t blame you. I’m trying to get along too. We're 
both in the same boat.” 


Ogden rose. 
‘What else is there?” she asked herself, boking over other 
columns. ‘ Here’s a marriage; it’s in Milwaukee. Don’t 


know whether it’s a society item or not.. Who are they ?—J. 
Russel! Vibert is the man, and Mary Adelaide Brainard is the 
woman. Both of Chicago—know ’em?” 

Ogden sat down suddenly. 

She eyed him curiously. 
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“‘That’s the first sign I’ve seen that you was willing to 
stay a single minute Jonger than you had to. You can 
now, whenever you want. We've got to clean up. 
long!” 
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Ogden had been balked in his first social advance by the 
inconsiderate and unwarranted demands of the Brainards. 
He failed on Proposition No. 1, but its attendant corollary 
he disposed of after the proper interval. He had missed the 
dinner, but he accomplished the dinner call. 

He was moving around bis room in his shirt sleeves; he 
had the leisurely air of one whose social orbit wag so small 
as to involve no relations with the courses of cabs and of 
street cars. To set himself right with the Floyds he had but 
to step around the corner. 

His room was rather small and cramped, but he had pre- 
ferred indifferent accommodations in a good house to good 
accommodations in an indifferent house—just as he would 
have chosen an indifferent house in a good neighborhood to 
a better house in a poorer one. His quarters, however, were 
well enough for a single young man of moderate pretensions. 
He had space for a three-quarter bed, a bureau, a wash- 
stand which displayed a set of pink-flowered crockery and 
two towels, 1 cane-seated chair, and a pair of bookshelves 
on the wall. And by means of a g deal of dexterous 
manceuvring he contrived to extract some comfort from an 
undersized rocker. His decorations were principally photo- 
graphs, which showed to the extent common under the cir- 
cumstances. Some of these were grouped in twos and threes, 
in frames faced with Chinese silk; they helped to achieve the 
disordered and over-crowded effect that the present taste in 
house-furnishing aims at, and can always accomplish in a 
back hall bedroom. 

The photographs stood in the position in which he had 
first placed them a month and a half ago, although the 
recent arrival of some of the originals had given their shad- 
ows an altered importance. Everybody knows of the inertia 
that overtakes decorative detail, even when portable. There 
were the pictures of his father and his mother, arranged in 
a pair. His father offered a placid, gray-bearded face; it 
seemed rather forceless, though that effect may have been 
due to retouching; yet, independent of any practical process- 
es, it was the face of a man who obviously could not have 
risen in advance to any adequate conception of the Western 
metropolis. 

The face of his mother was serious, strenuous, She had 
in some degree the semi-countrified aspect of one who has 
run a quiet course in a quiet quarter of a minor town. 

His sister’s picture had been taken in the East just before 
her starting for her new home. It was now in the hands of 
Ogden’s next-door neighbor, who had come in carrying a 
choice of white ties, and who now wove around it a eontem- 
plative cloud of tobacco smoke from his brier-wood pipe. 
He was a young man with a high forehead and a pair of 
shrewd but kindly brown eyes. 

‘* A mighty pretty girl,” Brower said, heartily. ‘‘ Get the 
right kind of a New England face, and you can’t do much 
better. I must haul out my own photographs and fix them 
up some time.” 

Brower kept his collection in his trunk, along with his 
shirts and underwear, generally. He used his bureau draw- 
ers for collars and cuffs, and for a growing accumulation of 
newspapers, magazines, and novels. He had been in the 
house two years, yet his trunk had never been unpacked and 
put away. He was an adjuster for an insurance company, 
and was subject to sudden calls to remote localities, in ac- 
cordance with the doings of the busy monster that the press 
knows as the ‘‘fire fiend.” If Isaac Sobrinski, off in Des 
Moines, had the misfortune to be burned out, at the close of 
a dull season or in the face of brisk and successful compe- 
tition, then Des Moines was the place to which Brower im- 
mediately posted. He estimated the damage on the building, 
figured the salvage on socks and ulsters, and endeavored to 
decide, so far as lay in his powers, whether the catastrophe 
had been inflicted by Providence or had been precipitated by 
Sobrinski’s own match-box. However, he never carried 
anything except his valise on such excursions; the general 
state of his trunk is to be accepted simply as the mental in- 
dex of a constant and hurried traveller. 

‘* Yes, she’s a mighty pretty girl,” he repeated, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Where have they gone?” 

“Oh, not far. There’s been a good deal of travelling done 
already. They just went up to Milwaukee; Eugene had 
something to see about there. They'll be back to-morrow, 


I expect.” 

~; «ll eh? That’s come to be quite the fashion, 
hasn’t it? Some folks go there after they’re married, and 
some of them to be married. We had one in our office a 
week or two ago—Vibert. Have you met him?” 

‘*It’s in your office he is, then, is it? No, I’ve never met 
him. I’ve seen him and heard about him. Is he much 
thought of?” 

‘Well, the office doesn’t have a great deal to say to a 
man as long as he keeps hours and attends to his work— 
when his position isn’t responsible, 1 mean. What are you 
looking for—whisk-broom? Here; I’m sitting on it,I guess.” 

‘*T suppose he does attend to his work?” : 

‘Oh, so-so. But a little break like that doggn’t : 
help.a man any. He struck high, didn’t he?” 

ia' Yes. ” 

‘‘ Wonder what he’s got to keep heron? Great 
question, all that, ain’t it? She’s a rich girl, I hear. 
Subject for debate: is it safer to marry a rich girl 
or a poor girl—for a young man in moderate cir- 
cumstances, I mean?” 

‘*Oh dear,” said Ogden, sitting down on the edge 
of the bed, helplessly, ‘‘if you’re going back to 
that chestnut!” 

‘Well, it’s timely,” rejoined Brower, knocking 
the ashes of his pipe into the cover of the soap-dish, 
‘‘and always willbe. Pro: if the girl’s rich, she'll 
have had things, and got used to them, and perhaps 
tired of them. If the girl’s poor, she’ll be ravenous 
after her long starve-out, and will expect her hus- 
band to feed her with everything.” 

** Lay on.” 

‘Con: if the girl’s rich, she'll expect all the com- 
forts and luxuries she has been. used to at home. 
If she’s poor, she’ll have had some sense ground 
into her; she’ll know how to manage and contrive. 
So there it is. What’s your idea?” 

‘‘No general rule. Depends on circumstances.” 

“‘ What does?” 

The girl. To begin with.” 

‘The girl depends on circumstances. And after?” 

al Oh, then circumstances depend on the 
girl. 
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“Hm! Can’t lay down any general law—same as witl; 
little Johnny. Pshaw! You go to the foot.” 

But they both agreed on one point, as young men always 
do when they discuss this standard subject: they stood to. 
gether on the assumption that such a venture concerned only 
the two people primarily involved. 

Brower preceded Ogden into the hallway; he stood with 
the toe of one slipper on the heel of the other. ‘‘ Well, re- 
member me to the swells.” j 

‘* Oh, shucks!” said George, turning back and lau hing. 

He walked down and out rather sedately, and picked his 
way over the muddy sidewalks with his thoughts fixed on 
the two recent marriages. That in his own famil had ‘just 
occurred under such disadvantages as must prevail in a dis- 
organized household, and with the infliction of such dis- 
comforts as will sometimes be undergone by people who, 
while not in society, still feel impelled to have such a func- 
tion proceed after the fashion that society prescribes. Kit- 
tie Ogden was duly married, then, with a certain regard to 
cards, carriages, caterers, and the rest; and the fenst was 
graced by a number of McDowell’s family and friends— 
people of a fairish sort, who called for little comment in 
either way. At lenst, little comment was bestowed by Og- 
den, whose principal thought was that his sister was now 
the wife of a fellow of some means and ability, and who felt 
that it would not come amiss to have a good business man 
in the family. 

At the Floyds’ he found the other wedding the subject of 
much comment, more or Jess discreet. On the other hand, 
the affair in his own family received but a mere civil men- 
tion; the Ogdens, he felt, must be only an insignificant little 
group, after all. Must they—must he—always remain so? 

The Floyds occupied a snug little house which filled a 
chink between two bigger and finer ones, and commanded a 
view of the back yard of a third, which was bigger and 
finer still. Mrs. Floyd had lately begun to fill a chink in 
the social world as well by having an ‘‘evening.” She had 
approached the idea with a good deal of deliberation, and 
she had achieved something very small and quiet. She 
overcame her husband’s weakness for knowing people and 
inviting them to the house; she was not after a deluge, but 
a drop; and if her tardy distillation did not equal the per- 
fumes of the fragrant East, still it was the best result to be 
arrived at under the circumstances. 

He found the Fairchilds there, and he came upon Fair- 
child and Floyd smoking, sub rosa,in a secluded corner of 
the library, which was furnished in a sombre and. solid 
fashion. In the Floyd family the household divinity was 
the lace curtain, whose susceptibility to offence from the 
fumes of tobacco is well known; her high-priestess was 
Mrs. Floyd, and her chief victim was Walworth. | Asso- 
ciated with the two smokers was young Freddy «Pratt, 
whose solicitude regarding Brainard’s mental state on the 
occasion of his daughter’s call at the bank has been already 
touched upon, and who was now puffing a cigarette with a 
learned and expert air. This attitude was displeasing to 
Ogden, who was perhaps over-disposed to feel official differ- 
ences on social occasions; but no oppressive sense of his 
own subordinate rank troubled Freddy Pratt, who had but 
a feeble and intermittent realization of the orders of the 
business hierarchy, or indeed of anything else. " 

‘*Tt was a matter that concerned just Be and him,” Fair- 
child was saying as Ogden entered, with a contemplative 
regard fastened on the lengthening ash of his cigar. ‘‘It 
was nobody else’s business.” 

He stopped: He had spoken in a low, quiet voice, but 
he _ conveyed analstalenishy the presence of quotation 
marks. 

“TI called on’em the other night,” volunteered Freddy 

Pratt, unabashedly. His perky little nose was tipped in the 
air, and his eyes were closed to the two fine slits that denote 
the complete enjoyment of the smoker. ‘I wasn’t going 
-to stand off. They’re at the Northumberland—big name, 
but not much else. Ragged matting in the halls, and ‘the 
janitor didn’t look very slick. I guess they’ve rented ready 
furnished. Mayme was real glad to see me. But he was 
rather grumpy, I thought.” 

‘* Everybody ought always to be glad to see you, Freddy,” 
smiled Walworth, with a caressin irony. 

a | ay el resumed Fairchild, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that the 
human family will always go on considering a wedding as 
a joyous occasion. It always has; it always must—hope 
springs eternal.” 

Ogden wondered what other view there might be to take. 
Everybody had seemed lively and happy enough when Kitty 
was married. 

‘* But there’s the other side—the side that turns to view 
with a consideration of the complicated relations of a good 
a new and diverse elements—new people coming in. 

We had a case in our own family some years ago, when my 
young cousin married. Poor Lizzie; she is dead now. Her 
father died six months before her, and left a good deal to be 
divided up. Her husband was trustee for the boy after she 
herself went, and he made us a good)deal of troyble. He 
had his eye on the estate from the start, and more than his 
share in the handling of it. There were a good many meet- 
ings in lawyers’ offices—more trying than the courts them- 
selves. There was a good deal of money lost, and there is a 
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good deal of feeling that will never be got over. He traded 
on his wife’s memory aM through. Yet the peng d welcomed 


him very cordially and trustfully; we thought the poor girl 
was going to be so happy. She was; she never knew.” 

Qgden sighed; this was dismal. matter. 

‘*Oh, well,” continued Fairchild, resuming his cigar, with 
an air of passing to lighter topics, “this can’t apply here. 
Al] of us are happily married or are going to be—’ 

- Freddy Pratt nonchalantly blew an ineffable smoke ring 
across the room; Walworth slipped around the table to close 
’ the last inch of crack in the door. 

‘<Oh, dear, yes!” he exclaimed. : 

‘*—and none of us are being troubled through relations 
by-marriage.” ; 

he door was shut, but the penetrating voice of Ann Wilde 
ne through it clearly, and Walworth winced. 

‘*Oh, dear, no!” he protested. ‘ 

‘I should say not,” chimed in Freddy Pratt, with his 


self-satisfied little ba-a. 
e cigars were ending. ‘‘Come, let us go out to the 
otlers,” said Floyd 

n the drawing-room Ogden presently encountered Jessie 
Bradley and her parents. The girl herself appeared as 
diipeed, as the occasion could warrant, but her father and 
mother wore the every-day habiliments in which he had 
fir8t seen them, a fortnight before, on the occasion of a call 
at*Hinsdale. They had an easy-going aspect, as if they 
hardly cared to put themselves out greatly. They were 
présent in the triple capacity of relatives of the hostess, of 
suburbanites, and of body-guard to escort their daughter 
back home after another of her frequent visits in town, 
and their effect was quite provisional and transitory. 

Mrs. Bradley was a pleasant woman whose face was full 
of the fine lines of experience, and whose hair had thinned 
greatly without changing its dry sandy brown. She wore 
an old-fashioned tortoise-shell comb. She met Ogden here 
precisely as she had met him in her own house. He noticed 
presently that she treated everybody else in exactly the 
same fashion, and he learned subsequently that she had 
practically one invariable manner for all times, places, and 
people. It was a manner that he found very quiet, simple, 
straightforward, and friendly. It showed that she valued 
herself, and was also disposed to accord a good value to 
anybody else. It seemed to say, as plainly as words, ‘‘ The 
Lord is the maker of us all; so let’s have no more fuss about 
it.” It was the good American manner in full bloom. — 

Her husband had a jovial eye, a grizzled mustache, a ro- 
tund polished forehead, and cheeks that hung downward 
fatly into his big round short neck. He appeared to have 
valued his peace of mind sufficiently to preserve it, and to 
be satisfied with the moderate success that comes from mod- 
erate effort. He wore a short-waisted, double-breasted frock- 
coat, and there were no wrinkles in it, either front or back; 
he would have found it impossible to thrust his plump hand 
in between any two of the buttons. 

He was given in the directory as ‘‘ Bradley, Danl. H., 
secty. and treas. Darrell & Bradley P’'g & Lith’g Co.” 
He had been one of the organizers of the corporation, but 
had since yielded the lead to others of more push and means. 
He had a moderate salary and a small block of the stock. 
Since he was assisting the business as an officer, rather than 
directing it as an individual, he had little personal annoy- 
ance from typographical unions and from the paper manu- 
facturers’ trusts. As for ‘‘pi” and proof-readers’ errors, 
matters which have a power to make some men agonize; he | 
merely laughed at them. The concern, besides its central 
establishment, had a few retail branches placed here and 
there through the business district; one of them, on the 
ground-floor of the Clifton, rg the La Salle Street 
banks and insurance offices with ledgers, ink, and blotting- 
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‘He had an acre of ground and a two-story frame house at 
Hinsdale, and Ogden remembered the small greenhouse 
where he fed his craze for chrysanthemums. 

‘We have come to take our girl back home,” he said to 
Ogden, as he laid his plump hand lightly on his daughter’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ That is, if she can make up her mind to go 
with us.” 

‘« Just us two all alone in the house,” added her mother, 
witli a humorous pathos. ‘‘ No chick nor child.” 

Jessie laughed and shook out a bit of her frivolous finery. 
Her face had a tired look, but motion seemed more restful 
to her than rest itself. 

Ogden canvassed the three. Whence could this girl have 
got her supple leanness, her light, gay. rapid, incisive air, 
her aspenlike quiverings of nervous force? Not from her 
parents. From the March winds, perhaps, that sweep down 
from Mackinaw over the limy and choppy expanse of Lake 
Michigan; from the varied breezes, hot and cold, that scour 
the prairies on their way from scorched-up Texas or from 
the snow fields beyond Manitoba. 

‘Not even a relative,” pursued her father; ‘‘ not one in 
all the country round—except Frances. All our people are 
down East,” he continued, addressing Ogden more directly. 
‘‘They write every so often to learn if we are millionaires 
yet.. We always have to say ‘no,’ and that discourages 
them. They stay where they are.” 

‘*But Jessie around to look after them,” contributed 
her mother, with combined complacency and reproach. 
‘‘She goes to Pittsfield and Nantucket and everywhere. 
People are beginning, now, to ask her up to Wisconsin, sum- 
mers. And sometimes Florida.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders in a fidgety fashion. 

‘*Oh, well, mamma,” she said,‘‘ I have to circulate. Let’s 
circulate some now,” she suggested, turning to Ogden. “T’ll 
be ready to go when you are,” she called back to her father. 


(ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WHISKEY and water ap to have grappled with one 
another in the Whiskey "Frust, and water se won. The 
trust is practically dissolved, and it was water that did it. 
And now are we to have cheaper whiskey; and if so, with 
what results? It would seem that they should be favorable. 
Men who do not drink whiskey as it is, are not likely to 
acquire the habit merely because whiskey costs less. Such 
men are used to think it dear at any price. Neither will 
the men who drink only so much of it as they think is 
good for them increase their consumption, though the 

may drink a better quality, to the net advantage of their 
insides. As for men who at present drink all the whiskey 
they can get, it is probable that thejr consumption will in- 
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crease as whiskey gets cheaper, but inasmuch as the more 
they drink the less able they will be to earn money, eveu 
their thirst wil! presently yield to automatic regulation. 
There still remains the case of men with incomes who are 
bent on drinking themselves to death, but cheaper whiskey 
may help them too by quickening the process, so that it is 
a fair deduction that the collapse of the Whiskey Trust will 
make for the general good. 


The habit of funeral addresses, though it has waned per- 
ceptibly during the last three decades, has by no means 
fallen into disuse. Sophisticated people of refined sensibili- 
ties have very generally concluded that it is sorrow enough 
to have @ funeral in the family without any remarks; but 
there are multitudes still who do not find death sufficiently 
harrowing in itself, and like to have their feelings worked 
up at the funeral by the minister. Others, too, there are to 
whom an address at a funeral seems a necessary evil that 
precedent compels, and which it would be unseemly for a 
conscientious mourner to seek to have averted. 

An interesting example of what an able-bodied funeral ad- 
dress can do under favorable circumstances was given on 
the 4th of June at Williamsburg. It was a churcli funeral 
of aG.A.R.drummer. During the address the young son 
of the deceased fainted, the widow became hysterical, and 
another mourner was seized by au epileptic attack of such 
violence that four men had to take him into the vestry and 
tie him down. Two other men then fainted; and, finally, 
the rector had to close his remarks and allow the rest of the 
services to be conducted by a brass band. 

This is an instructive case, and illustrates that at funerals 
where the mourners are truly mournful an address, like 
Marjorie Fleming’s seven times seven, is what nature 
itself can’t endure. In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out.of a thousand there is no occasion for an oration about 
the person deceased. In the exceptional case, where there 
is something to be said that insists upon expression, the bet- 
ter, and in these days the more approved, practice is to 
have the funeral and the remarks separate. That was lately 
done, for example, in the case of Bishop Brooks, of whom 
so much was spoken that it was a gain to hear, but whose 
touching and majestic funeral was not marred by remarks. 


What a pleasant place of residence New York will be 
after the prophecies of the Chicago papers have all cofme 
true, and population, commerce, manufactures, and capital 
have elected to centre in the hustling Metropolis of Meat! 
How cheap rents will be then! What numbers of admira- 
ble dwellings whose owners have gone West will welcome 
tenants for the cost of taxes and repairs! The elevated rail- 
roads and cable-cars will no longer be crowded. Men will 
go fishing in the East River, and it will be possible to real- 
ize what Philadelphia might have been if it had reached the 
limits of urban splendor before it went to sleep. Take the 
rush and the expensiveness out of New York, and leave the 
palaces and parks and all the modern improvements, and 
what an incomparable place it would make for persons with 
fixed incomes and contemplative turns of mind to dwell in! 

Meanwhile, and — ibility that Chicago’s 
expectations may not all realized, it would seem as if 
Sioux City, in lowa, might afford a fair notion of what a 
full-grown modern city is like when all it lacks is people. 
Sioux City, ft seems, thanks to the aggressive enterprise of 
its promoters, has all the modern appointments in the way 
of office buildings, elevated and other railroads, streets, 
parks, and electricity that would be needed by a population 
of some hundreds of thousands, while as yet it has only 
about forty thousand people to enjoy them. While it is 
waiting for the rest of the people to move in it ought to 
make a very attractive place of habitation for pec ple whose 
energies are better adapted to cope with the requirements of 
towns where the work has already been done than of those 
that merely invite labor. ’ 


A dry-goods merchant advertises in a western New York 

aper that he is selling ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor, Dream 
uife, Scarlet Letter, and all that order at 8 cts., Webster's 
Dictionary for 50 cts., and the Emerson tan-shoe for men 
for $3.50.” Certainly these are great days for American 
literature; nor is it altogether surprising that in a recent 
vote on the ten — works by American authors Emer- 
son easily led all the rest. 


A new feature of the Critic is a review of the magazines 
as they come out, with short extracts from the articles in 
them. It is a good feature, and worth all the considerable 
space it takes up. There are too many good magazines in 
these days, even without counting those of British deriva- 
tion, for the ordinary ambitious reader to deal with without 
help. The development of magazines whose special province 
it is to tell what is in the other magazines attests the demand 
to which the Critic proposes to minister. It has the advan- 
tage of its monthly rivals in being able to give the maga- 
zine pews of the month while it is still fresh. After the July 
magazines are out the obligation of learning what was in 
the June magazines is perceptibly modified, but the Critic 
tells what is in the June magazines while the issues for that 
month are still on the news-stands. A high-class American 
a is always worth reviewing—is better worth space 
and attention, indeed, than the average book. 


A residence in the remote parts of the earth is no bar, in 
these days, to the celebrity of a man of true distinction. 
Emin Pacha lives in the wilds of Africa, yet the news of his 
death comes as regularly to the newspapers as though he 
had a telegraph instrument and a special correspondent in 
his office. So with Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who lives in Samoa, 
and is in extremis in the newspapers about every six weeks. 

Mr. Stevenson, who, in fact, seems much alive as he 
ever was, has been telling a correspondent of the Westminster 
Review some interesting things about his art, He lays great 
stress on the importance of making each word and occur- 
rence in a story come in its proper place. ‘‘ In literature,” 
he says (and it is worth while for all the book-reviewers to 
listen), ‘‘if a man has every word and every sentence and ev- 
ery subject in the right order, and has no other gift, he will 
be a great writer.” It would seem as if to have every word 
in the right order constitutes ‘‘style,” but the choice of 
words has at least as much to do with style as the order of 
them, and Mr. Stevenson expressly declares that an author’s 
‘*clauses may be unmusical, his words colorless and inex- 
aay and yet, if the order is perfect throughout, he will 

& great writer.” 

It is also interesting, and somewhat of a relief, to learn 
that Mr. Stevenson, though a reader and admirer of Thomas 
Hardy, “could not manage Tess,” but ‘found in it flagrant 
contradiction with all I know of human nature.” 

E. 8. Martin, 
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EDWIN BOOTH. 


“ Ay, every inch a king!” 


he gd is the night foreshadowed of our fears; 
The curtain falls, the lights fade, one by one. 
Darkness and silence from the widowed stage 
Proclaim the great and final act is done. 
Vain are the thundered plaudits of the house, 
The laurel wreath, the players’ loud acclaim; 
Thou art grown dumb to clamoring for response, 
Deaf to the ringing of thy jewelled name. 
Thy crystal soul hath traversed back the pathway whence 
it came. 


They who the virtues of the mighty dead 
Enwrap in majesty of broidered verse, 

Call upon Nature, iu her solitude. 

His beauties and her sorrow to rehearse. 

The forest and the field, the fitful wind 
They challenge, and the ever-sounding wave, 
To seek his spirit in the vast: afar, 

And drop their dews on his enrichéd grave, 


Crowning the poet’s lyric woe with some forlorner 
stave. - 


Greater than all the universe of space 
The mimic world thou didst thyself create, 
The subtile sphere, compact of passion’s breath, 
Where Nature bade thee hold. imperial state’ 
There shall the mourning garments be outworn; 
There shall the desolate their dirges sing; 
No princeliug may ascend the vacant throne, 
Laying new triumph’s gall to sorrow’s sting. 

‘*The King is dead!” we cry, but nevermore, ‘‘ Long live 

the King!” a 


Of all the stops of mortal harmony 
Master thou art forever, though in death. 
The melancholy of the Dane is thine, 
The poisonous blighting of Iago’s breath. 
Thou didst take on foul Richard’s humpbacked sou), 
And clasp it close, yet do thine own no wrong; 
As ’twere the mantle of Sir Caradoc, 
Unerring witness sung in ancient song, 
Destined to prove the pure of heart more pure, the strong 
more strong. 


Slave of self-conjured evil, Cawdor’s thane! 

The jester, bitter-hearted, striking home! 

The fox-robed cardinal, creating France, 

And launching forth the curse of sovereign Rome! 

Gallant Don Cesar, lord of ragged lace! 

These wert thou in their turn, and sorrow-blind, 

Alas! thou wert the doited father, too, 

Pelted by heaven, and stabbed by human kind; 
Heartbreakingly confest, ‘‘I am not in my perfect mind!” 


Such was thy Protean form, but what wert thou? 
A changing cloud, content to borrow hue 

From lordly sun-rays that o’errule it quite, 

And thus with color and with form éndue? 

Nay, rather let the time’s remembrancing, 

When it doth con anew thy mortal span, 

Ignore thine art, if such despite may be, 

But bow in awe before thy nature’s plan, 

Crying with trumpet tone, to alien ears, ‘‘This was a 
man!” 


Thine was the guilt of filching heavenly fire; 
Wherefore Jove’s eagle fed upon thy heart! 
Yet never word nor strangled cry betrayed 
Responsive agony beneath the smart. 
A thousand hovering spectres menaced thee 
Bound, by eternal fiat, on the rock 
Of mortal languishment, yet unappalled 
As gallant bird beneath the tempest shock: 
For still thy soul soared free, thy silence met each hideous 
mock. 


And can such glory pass? Nay, thus thou art, 
Where’er in world diviner thou dost walk, 
Mated with love celestial, that doth spring, 
Fragrant and fair, from life’s divided stalk. 
But we who knew thee may not cease to mourn 
The moment’s grief, the time’s perpetual loss. 
Not ours to pluck from thine engraved name 
Oblivion’s cold and memory-choking moss: 

Blest are we for so noble sake to bear affliction’s cross. 


Henceforward nevermore may Denmark’s Prince 

Pace through his tragic hour in sabled pride 

But thou, the sceptre’s rightful heir, wilt walk, 

Eclipsing all his grandeur, by his side. 

And dally as we may with pageantry 

Wherein some newer actor plays a part, 

The scene will fade, while thine enshadowed form 

Doth from the slumbrous aisles of memory start,— 
Again the lost but ever-reigning monarch of the heari. 


Farewell! farewell indeed! But take with thee 
Our true allegiance to that orient land— 
The laurels and the rosemary of life 
Lying unnoted in thy nerveless hand. 
Take with thee, too, our bond of gratitude, 
That in a cynic and a tattling age 
Thou didst consent to write, in missal script, 
Thy name on the poor players’ slandered page, 
And teach the lords of empty birth a king may walk the 
stage! ALIcE Brown. 
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HUNTERS WAITING FOR THEIR TURN. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


BY A. CONAN 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REFUGEES,” ‘‘ THE GREAT SHADOW,” ‘‘ MICAH CLARKE,” ETC. 


THE REIGATE PUZZLE. 


T was some time before the health of my friend Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes recovered from the strain caused 
by his immense exertions in the spring of '87. The 
whole question of the Netherland-Sumatra Com- 
pany and of the colossal schemes of Baron Mau- 

pertuis is too recent in the minds of the public and‘is too 
intimately concerned with politics and finance to be a fitting 
subject for this series of sketches. It led, however, in 
an indirect fashion to a singular and complex problem 
which gave my friend an opportunity of demonstrating the 
value of a fresh weapon among the many with which he 
waged his life-long battle against crime. 

On referring to my notes | see that it was upon the 14th 
of April that I received a telegram from Lyons which in- 
formed me that Holmes was lying ill in the Hétel Dulong. 
Within twenty-four hours I was in his sick-room, and was 
relieved to find that there was nothing formidable in his 
symptoms. Even his iron constitution, however, had broken 
down under the strain of av investigation which had ex 
tended over two months, during which period he had never 
worked less than fifteen hours a day, and had more than 
once, as he assured me, kept to his task for five days at a 
stretch. Even the triumphant issue of his labors could not 
save him from reaction after so terrible an exertion, and at 
a time when Europe was ringing with his name, and when 
his room was literally ankle-deep with congratulatory tele- 
grams, I found him a prey to the blackest depression. Even 
the knowledge that he had succeeded where the police of 
three countries had failed, and that he had outmanceuvered 
at every point the most accomplished swindler in Europe, 
was insufficient to rouse him from his nervous prostration 

Three days later we were back in Baker Strect together, 
but it was evident that my friend would be much the better 
for a change, and the thought of a week of spring-time in 
the country was full of. attractions to me also. My old 
friend Colonel Hayter, who had come under my professional 
care in Afghanistan, had now taken a house near Reigate in 
Surrey, and had frequently asked me to come down to him 
upon a visit. On the last occasion he had remarked that if 
my friend would only come with me he would be glad to 
extend his hospitality to him also. A little diplomacy was 
needed, but when Holmes understood that the establishment 
was a bachelor one, and that he would be allowed the fullest 
freedom, he fell in with my plans, and a week after our re- 
turn from Lyons we were under the Colonel’s roof. Hayter 
was a fine old soldier who had seen much of the world, and 
he soon found, as I Lad expected, that Holmes and he had 
much in common. 

On the evening of our arrival we were sitting in the 
Colonel’s gun-room after dinner, Holmes stretched upon the 
sofa, while Hayter and I Jooked over his little armory of 
Eastern weapons. 

‘* By-the-way,” said he, suddenly, ‘I think I’ll take one 
of these pistols up stairs with me, in case we have an 
alarm.” 

‘*An alarm?” said I. 

‘Yes; we’ve had-a scare in this part lately. Old Acton, 
who is one of our county magnates, had his house broken 
into last Monday». No great damage done, but the fellows 
are still at large.” 

‘* No clew?” asked Holmes, cocking his eye at the Colonel 

‘“None as yet. But the affair is a petty one—one of our 
little country crimes—which must seem too small for your 
attention, Mr Holmes, after this great international affair.” 

Holmes waved away the compliment, though his smile 
showed that it had pleased him. 

‘* Was there any feature of interest?” 

‘I fancy not. The thieves ransacked the library and got 
very little for their pains. The whole place was turned up- 
side down, drawers burst open and presses ransacked, with 
the result that an odd volume of Pope’s Homer, two plated 
candlesticks, an ivory letter-weight, a small oak barometer, 
and a ball of twine are all that have vanished ” 

‘What an extraordinary assortment!” I exclaimed 

‘Oh, the fellows evidently grabbed hold of everything 
they could get.” 

Holmes grunted from the sofa. ‘‘The county police 
ought to make something of that,” said he. ‘* Why, it is 

surely obvious that—” 

But I held up a warning finger ‘‘ You are here fora 
rest, my dear fellow. For Heaven’s sake don’t get started 
on a new problem when your nerves are all in shreds,” 

lIolmes shrugged his shoulders with a glance of comic 
resignation towards the Colonel, and the talk drifted away 
into less dangerous channels. 

It was destined, however, that all my professional caution 
should be wasted, for next morning the problem obtruded 
itself upon us iu such a way that it was impossible to ignore 
it, and our country visit took a turn which neither of us 
could have anticipated. We were at breakfast, when the 
Colonel’s butler rushed in,with all his propriety shaken out 
of him. 

‘* Have you heard the news, sir?” he gasped ‘‘ At the Cun- 
ningham’s, sir?” 

‘‘Burglary?” cried the Colonel, with his coffee-cup m mid- 
air. 

** Murder!” 

The Colonel whistled ‘‘ By Jove!” said he ‘ Who's 
killed, then? The J. P. or his son?” 

‘Neither, sir. It was William the coachman Shot 
through the heart, sir, and never spoke again.” 

‘* Who shot him, then?” 

“The burglar, sir. He was off like a shot and got clean 
away. He'd just broke in at the pantry window, when Wil 
liam came on him, and met his end in saving his master’s 
property.” . 

‘* What time?” 

‘*Tt was last night, sir, somewhere about twelve.” 

‘Ah, then we'll step over afterwards,” said the Colonel, 
coolly settling down to his breakfast again. ‘‘ It’s a baddish 
business,” he added, when the butler had gone. ‘‘ He’s our 
leading man about here, is old Cunningham, and a very de- 
cent fellow too. He’ll be cut up over this, for the man has 
been in his service for years, and was a good servant. It’s 
evidently the same villains who broke into Acton’s,” 

‘*And stole that very singular collection,” said Holmes, 
thoughtfully. 

** Precisely.” 


DOYLE, 


‘‘Hum! It may prove the simplest matter in the world, 
but all the same at first glance this is just a little curious, is 
it not? -A gang of burglars acting iu the country might be 
expected to vary the scene of their operations, und not to 
crack two cribs in the same district within a few days. 
When you spoke last night of taking precautions I remem- 
ber that it passed through my mind that this was probably 
the last parish in England to which the thief or thieves 
would be likely to turn their attention—which shows that I 
have still much to learn.” 

“‘I fancy it’s some local practitioner,” said the Colonel. 
‘‘In that case, of course, Acton’s and Cunningham’s are 
just the places he would go for, since they are far the lar- 
gest about here.” 

‘* And richest?” 

** Well, they ought to be, but they’ve had a lawsuit for 
some years, which has sucked the blood out of both of them, 
I fancy. Old Acton has some claim on half Cunningham’s 
estate, and the lawyers have been at it with both hands.” 

“Tf it’s a local villain there should not be much difficult 
in running him down,” said Holmes, with a yawn. “All 
right, Watson, I don’t intend to meddle.” 

‘‘Inspector Forrester, sir,” said the butler, throwing open 
the door. ; 

The official, a smart, keen-faced young fellow, stepped into 
the room. ‘‘Good-morning, Colonel,” said he. ‘‘I hope I 
nape intrude, but we hear that Mr. Holmes of Baker Street 

here.” 

The Colonel waved his hand towards my friend, and the 
Inspector bowed. 

“We thought that perhaps you would care to step across, 
Mr. Holmes.’ 

“he fates are against you, Watson,” said he, laughing. 
‘*We were chatting about the matter when you came in, 
Inspector. Perhaps you can let us have a few details.” As 
he tec back in his chair in the familiar attitude I knew 
that the case was hopeless 

‘* We had no clew in the Acton affair. But here we have 
plenty to go on, and there’s no doubt it is tbe same party in 
a The man was seen.” 

se h!” 

“Yes, sir. But he was off like a deer, after the shot that 
killed poor William Kirwan was fired. Mr, Cunningham 
saw him from the bedroom window, and Mr. Alec Cunning- 
ham saw him from the back passage. It was quarter to 
twelve when the alarm broke out Mr. Cunningham had 
just got into bed, and Mr. Alec was smoking a pipe in his 
dressing-gown They both heard William the coachman 
calling for help, and Mr. Alec he ran. down to see what was 
the matter. The back door was open, and as he came to 
the foot of the stairs he saw two men wrestling together 
outside. One of them fired a shot, the other dropped, and 
the murderer rushed across the garden and over the hedge. 
Mr. Cunpingham, looking out of his bedroom window, saw 
the fellow as he gained the road, but lost sight of him at once, 
Mr. Alec stopped to see if he could help the dying man, and 
so the villain got clean away. Beyond the fact that he was 
a middle-sized man and dressed in some dark stuff we have 
no personal clew, but we are making energetic inquiries, 
and if he is a stranger we shall soon find him out.” 

‘* What was this William doing there? Did he say any- 
thing before he died?” 

‘‘Not a word. He lives at the lodge with his mother, 
aud as he was a very faithful fellow, we imagine that he 
walked up to the house with the intention of seeing that all 
was right there Of course this Acton business has put 
every one on his guard The robber must have just burst 
open the door—the lock has been forced—then William 
came upon him.” 

‘*‘Did William say anything to his mother before going 
out?” 

‘She 1s very old and deaf, and we can get no information 
from her The shock has made her half-witted, but I under- 
stand that she was never very bright. There is one very 
important circumstance, however. Look at this!” 

He took a small piece of torn paper from a note-book and 
spread it out upon his knee. 

‘‘This was found between the finger and thumb of the 
dead man. It appears to be a fragment torn from a larger 
sheet. You will observe that the hour mentioned upon it 
1s the very time at which the poor fellow met his fate. 
You see that his murderer might have torn the rest of the 
sheet from him, or he might have taken this fragment from 
the murderer. It reads almost as though it were an appoint- 
ment.” 


Holmes took up the scrap of paper, a fac-simile of which is 
here reproduced : 
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**Presuming that it is an appointment,” continued the In- 
spector, ‘‘ it is of course a conceivable theory that this Wil- 
liam Kirwan—though he had the reputation of being an 
honest man, may have been in league with the thief He 
may have met him there, may even have helped him to 
break in the door, and then they may have fallen out be- 
tween themselves.” 

‘*This writing is of extraordinary interest,” said Holmes, 
who had been examining it with intense concentration. 
“These are much deeper waters than I had thought.” He 
sank his bead upon his hands, while the Inspector smiled at 
the effect which his case had had upon the famous London 
specialist. 

‘* Your last remark,” said Holmes, presently, ‘‘as to the 
possibility of there being an understanding between the 
burglar and the servant, and this being a note of appoint- 
ment from one to the other, is an ingenious and not entirely 
impossible supposition. But this writing opens up—” He 
sank his head into his hands again. and remained for some 
minutes in the deepest thought. When he raised his face 
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again I was surprised to see that his cheek was tinged with 
color, and his eyes as bright as before his illness. He sprang 
to his feet with all his old energy, 

_‘“*T'll tell you what,” said he, ‘‘I should like to have a 
quiet little glance into the details of this case. There is 
something in it which fascinates me extremely. If you will 
permit me, Colonel, I will leave my friend Watson and you, 
and I will step round with the Inspector to test the truth of 
one or two little fancies of mine. I will be with you again 
in half an hour.” 

An hour and a half had elapsed before the Inspector re- 
turned alone. 

‘Mr. Holmes is walking up and down in the field out- 
side,” suid he. ‘‘ He wants us all four to go up to the house 
together.” 

“To Mr. Cunningham's?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* What for?” 

The Inspector shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t quite 
know, sir. Between ourselves I think Mr. Holmes has not 
quite got over his illness yet. He’s been behaving very 
queerly, and he is very much excited.” 

**I don’t think you need alarm yourself,” said I. ‘‘I have 
usually found that there was me in his madness.” 

‘* Some folk might say there was madness in his method,” 
muttered the Inspector. ‘‘ But he’s all on fire to start, Col- 
onel, so we had best go out, if you are ready.” 

We found Holmes pacing up and down in the field, his 
chin sunk upon bis breast, and his hands thrust into bis 
trousers pockets. 

‘The matter 
country trip has 
ing morning.” 

“*You have been up to the scene of the crime, I under- 
stund,” said the Colonel. 

‘‘Yes. The Inspector and I have made quite a little re- 
conuoissance together.” 

** Anv success?” 

‘* Well, we have seen some very interesting things. I'll 
tell you what we did as we walk. First of all we saw the 
body of this unfortunate man. He certainly died from a 
revolver wound, as reported.” 

‘‘Had you doubted it, then?” 

‘*Oh, it is as well to test everything. Our inspection was 
not wasted. We then had an interview with Mr. Cunning- 
ham and his son, who were able to point out the exact spot 
where the murderer had broken through the garden hedge 
in his flight. That was of great interest.” 

‘* Naturally.” 

“Then we had a look at this poor fellow’s mother. We 
could get no information from her, however, as she is very 
old and feeble.” 

‘* And what is the result of your investigations?” 

‘*The conviction that the crime is a very peculiar one. 
Perhaps our visit now may do something to make it less 
obscure. I think that we are both a , Inspector, that 
the fragment of paper in the dead man’s hand, bearing, as it 
does, the very hour of his death written upon it, is of ex- 
treme importance.” 

“Tt should give a clew, Mr. Holmes.” 

“It does give aclew. Whoever wrote that note was the 
man who brought William Kirwan out of his bed at that 
hour. But where is the rest of that sheet of paper?” 

‘‘T examined the ground carefully in the hope of finding 
it,” said the Inspector. 

“It was torn out of the dead man’s hand. Why was 
some one so anxious to get possession of it? Because it in- 
criminated him. And what would he do with it? Thrust it 
into his pocket most likely, never noticing that a corner of 
it had been left in the grip of the corpse. If we could get 
the rest of that sheet it is obvious that we should have gone 
a long way towards solving the mystery.” 

‘Yes; but how can we gt at the criminal’s pocket be- 
fore we catch the criminal?” 

‘* Well, well, it was worth thinking over. Then there is 
another obvious point. The note was sent to William. 
The man who wrote it could not have taken it; otherwise, of 
course, he might have delivered his own message by word of 
mouth. Who brought the note, then? Or did it come 
—— the post?” 

‘“*T have made inquiries,” said the Inspector. ‘‘ William 
received a letter by the afternoon post yesterday. The en- 
— was destroyed by him.” 

‘: Excellent!” cried Holmes, clapping the Inspector on the 
back. ‘‘ You've seen the an. It is a pleasure to 
work with you. Well, here is the lodge, and if you will 
come up, Colonel, I will show you the scene of the crime.” 

We passed the pretty cottage where the murdered man 
had lived, and walked up an oak-lined avenue to the fine 
old Queen Anne house, which bears the date of Malplaquet 
upon the lintel of the door. Holmes and the Inspector led 
us round it until we came to the side gate, which is sepa- 
rated by a stretch of garden from the hedge which lines the 
road. A constable was standing at the kitchen door. 

‘Throw the door open, officer,” said Holmes. ‘Now it 
was on those stairs that young Mr. Cunningham stood and 
saw the two men strugglin Sust where we are. Old Mr. 
Cunningham was at that window—the second on the left— 
and he saw the fellow get away just to the left of that bush. 
So did the son. They are both sure of it on account of the 
bush Then Mr. Alec ran out and knelt beside the wound- 
ed man. The ground is very hard, you see, and there are no 
marks to guide us.” 

As he spoke, two men came down the garden path from 
round the angle of the house. The one was an elderly man 
with a strong, deep-lined, heavy-eyed face, the other a dash- 
ing young fellow whose bright smiling expression and 
showy dress were in strange contrast with the business 
which had brought us there. 

“Still at it, then?” said he to Holmes. ‘‘I thought you 
Londoners were ‘never at fault. You don’t seem to be so 
very quick, after all.” 

i 5 ah, you must give us a little time,” said Holmes, good- 


u ly. 

53 You'll want it,” said young Alec Cunningham. ‘* Why, 
I don’t see that we have any clew at all.” 

‘‘There’s only one,” answered the Inspector. ‘‘ We 
thought that if we could only find— Good heavens, Mr. 
Holmes, what is the matter?” 

My poor friend’s face had suddenly assumed the most 


ws in interest,” said he. ‘‘ Watson, your 
n a distinct success. I have had a charm- 
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dreadful expression. His eyes rolled upwards, his 

in agony, and with a suppressed 
he dropped on his face upon the ground, 
Frorrified at the suddenness and severity of the 
attack, we carried him into the kitchen, where he 
lay back in a — oe and breathed heavily for 
some minutes. y, with a shamefaced apology 
for his weakness, he rose once more. 

“Watson would tell you that I have only just 
recovered from a severe illness,” he ex alee | 
am liable to these sudden nervous attacks.” 

‘Shall I send you home in my trap?’ asked old 
Cunningham. 

‘Well, since I am here, there is one point on 
whichsI should like to feel sure. We can very easily 
verify it.” 

‘* What is it?” 

“ Well, it seems to me that it is just possible that 
the arrival of this poor fellow, William, was not 
before but after the entrance of the burglar into the 
house. You appear to take it for granted that al- 
though the door was forced, the robber never got in.” 

“T fancy that is quite obvious,” said Mr. Cun- 
ningham, gravely. ‘‘ Why, my son Alec had not 
gone to bed, and he would certainly have heard any 
one moving about.” 

“‘ Where was he sitting?” 

‘“‘T was smoking in my dressing-room.” 

“Which window is that?” 

“The last on the left, next my father’s.” 

‘‘ Both of your lamps were lit, of course?” .: 

‘“« Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘There are some very singular points here,” said 
Holmes, 94 © “Ts it not extraordinary that a 
burglar—and a burglar who had had some previous 
experience—should pint pane 4 break into a house 
at a time when he could see from the lights that 
two of the family were still afoot?” 

‘‘He must have been a cool hand.” 

‘* Well, of course, if the case were not an odd one 
we should not have been driven to ask you for an 
explanation,” said young Mr. Alec. ‘‘ But as to your 
idea that the man robbed the house before 
William tackled him, I think it a most absurd no- 
tion. ‘Wouldn’t we have found ead ss disarranged 
and missed the things which he taken?” 

‘‘It depends on what the things were,” said 
Holmes. ‘‘ You must remember that we are dealin 
with a burglar who is a very peculiar fellow, an 
who appears to work on lines of his own. Look, 
for example, at the queer lot of things which he took 
from Acton’s—what was it?—a ball of string, a letter- 
weight, and I don’t know what other odds and 
ends,” 

‘‘ Well, we are quite in your hands, Mr. Holmes,” 
said old Cunningham. ‘ Anything which you or the In- 
spector may suggest will most certainly be done.” 

‘*In the first place,” said Holmes. ‘‘I should like you to 
offer a reward—coming from yourself; for the officials may 
take a little time before they would agree upon the sum, 
and these things cannot be done too mptly. I have 
otted down the form here, if you would not ied signing 
it. Fifty pound was quite enough, I hee 

“I would willingly give five hundred,” the J. P., tak- 
ing the slip of paper and the pencil which Holmes handed 
to him. ‘This is not quite correct, however,” he added, 
glancing over the document. 

‘‘T wrote it rather hurriedly.” 

“You see you begin: ‘ Whereas, at about a quarter to one 
on Tuesday morning an attempt was made,’ and so on. It 
was at a quarter to twelve as a matter of fact.” 

Iwas pained at the mistake, for I knew how keenl 
Holmes would feel any slip of the kind. It was his speci- 
ality to be accurate as to fact, but his recent illness had 
shaken him, and this one little incident was enough to show 
me that he was still far from being himself. He was obvi- 
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“TWO MEN CAME DOWN THE GARDEN PATH." 


ously embarrassed for an instant, while the Inspector raised 
his eyebrows, and Alec Cunningham burst into a laugh. 


The old gentleman corrected the mistake, however, and ‘ 


handed the paper back to Holmes. 

** Get it — as soon as possible,” he said. ‘I think 
your idea is an excellent one.” 

Holmes put the slip of — carefully away into his 
pocket-book. ‘‘And now,” said he, ‘‘ it really would be a 
good thing that we should all go over the house together 
and make certain that this rather erratic burglar did not, 
after all, carry anything away with him.” 

Before entering, Holmes made an-examination of the door 
which had been forced. It was evident that a chisel or 
strong knife had been thrust in and the lock forced back with 
it. e could see the marks in the wood where it had been 
pushed in. 

‘< You don’t use bars, then?” he asked. 

‘We have never found it necessary.” 

** You don’t keep a dog?” 

‘* Yes, but he is chained on the other side of the house.” 

‘* When do the servants go to bed?” 


























** About ten.” 
“TI understand that William was usually in bed 
‘also at that hour.” 

“ iu ie that dn thi rticul ight h 

“It ar that dn this particular night he 
should have been up. Now, I should be ‘a glad 
if you would have the kindness to show us over the 
house, Mr. Cunningham.” 

A stone-flagged ge, with the kitchens branch- 
ing away from it, led by a wooden staircase directiy 
to the first floor of the house. It came out upon 
the landing opposite to a second more ornamental 
stair, which came up from the front hall. Out of 
this landing opened the drawing-room and several 
bedrooms, including those of Mr. Cunningham and 
his son. Holmes walked slowly, taking keen note 
of the architecture of the house. _ I covld tell from 
his expression that he was on a hot scent; and yet I 
could not in the least imagine in what direction his 
inferences were leading him. 

“My good sir,” said Mr. Cunningham, with some 
impatience, ‘‘ this is surely very unnecessary. That 
is my room at the end of the stairs, and my son’s is 
the one beyond it. I leave it to your judgment 
whether it was possible for the thief to have come 
up here without disturbing us.” 

** You must try round and get on a fresh scent, I 
fancy,” said the son, with a rather malicious smile. 

“ Still, I must ask you to humor me a little further. 
I should like, for example, to see how far the:win- 
dows of the bedrooms command the front. This, I 
understand, is your son’s room” (he pushed open the 
door); ‘‘and that, I myers is the dressing-room, 
in which he sat smoking when the alarm was given. 
Where does the window of that look out to?” He 
—_ across the bedroom, pushed open the door, 

lanced round the other chamber. 

**] hope that —_ are satisfied now,” said Mr. 
Cunning! , tartly. 

“Thank you; 
wished.” 

" Then, if it is really necessary, we can go into my 


think I have seen all that I 


‘*Tf it is not too much trouble.” 

The J. P. ae his shoulders and led the way 
into his own chamber, which was a plainly furnished 
and commonplace room. As we moved across it in 
the direction of the window, Holmes fell back, until 
he and I were the last of the group. Near the foot 
of the bed stood a dish of oranges and a carafe of 
water. As we passed it, Holmes, to my unutterable 
astonishment, leaned over in front of me and delib- 
erately knocked the whole thing over. The glass 
smashed into a thousand pieces, and the fruit rolled 
about into every corner of the room. . 

** You’ve done it now, Watson,” said he, coolly. ‘‘ A pretty 
mess you’ve made of the carpet!” 

I stoo in some confusion and began to pick up the 
fruit, understanding for some reason my companion desired 
me to take the blame upon myself. The others did the 
same, and set the table on its legs again. ~ 

‘** Hullo!” cried the Inspector; ‘‘ where’s he got to?” 

Holmes had disappeared. 

‘Wait here an instant,” said young Alec Cunningham. 
‘*The fellow is off his head, in my opinion. Come with me, 
father, and see where he has got to.” 

They rushed out of the room, leaving the Inspector, the 
Colonel, and me staring at each otber. 

‘**Pon my word, I am inclined to agree with Master 
Alec,” said the official. ‘‘ It may be the effect of this illness, 
but it seems to me that—” 

His words were cut short by a sudden scream of ‘‘ Help! 
Help! Murder!” 

With a thrill I recognized the voice as that of my friend. 
I rushed madly from the room on to the landing. The cries, 
which had sunk dowa into a hoarse, inarticulate shouting, 








“‘THERE CANNOT BE THE LEAST DOUBT IN THE WORLD THAT IT HAS BEEN WRITTEN BY TWO PERSONS.’” 
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came from the room which we had first visited. I dashed 
in, and on into the dressing-room beyond. The two Cun- 
ninghams were bending over the prostrate figure of Sherlock 
Holmes, the younger clutching his throat with ‘both hands, 
while the elder seemed to be twisting oe of bis wrists, In 
an instant the three of us had torn them away from him, and 
Holmes staggered to his feet, very pale and evidently greatly 
exhausted. : 

‘« Arrest these men, Inspector,” he gasped. 

‘*On what charge?” Z 

“That of murdering their coachman, William Kirwan.” 

The Inspector sta about him in bewilderment. 
come, now, Mr. Holmes,” said he at last. 
don’t really mean to—” : 

‘Tut, man; look at their faces!” cried Holmes, curtly. — 

Never certainly have I scen a plainer confession of guilt 
upon human countenances. The older man seemed numbed 
and dazed, with a heavy, sullen expression upon his strong] 
marked face. The son, on the other hand, had dropped all 
that jaunty, dashing style which had characterized him, and 
the ferocity of a dangerous wild beast gleamed in his dark 
eyes and distorted his handsome features. E 

“The Inspector said nothing, but, stepping to the door, he 
blew his whistle. ‘Two of his constables came at the call. 

“I have no alternative, Mr. Cunningham,” said he,. “T 
trust that this may all prove to be an absurd mistake; but 
you can see that— Ah, would you? Drop it!”- 

He struck out with his hand, and a revolver which the 
younger man was in the act of cocking clattered down upon 
the floor. i 

‘‘Keep that,” said Holmes, quietly putting his foot upon 
it. ‘You will find it useful at the trial. But this is what 
we really wanted.” He held up a little crumpled piece of 
paper. ‘ . 

' The remainder of the sheet!” cried the Inspector. 

“ Precisely.” 

“* And where was it?” : 

«* Where I was sure it must be. I'll make the whole mat- 
ter clear to you presently. I think. Colonel, that you and 
Watson might return now, and I will be with you again in 
an hour at the furthest. The Inspector and I must have a 
word with the prisoners, but you will certainly see me back 
at luncheon-time.” 


‘*T’nr sure you 


Sherlock Holmes was as good as his word, for about one 
o'clock he rejoined us in the Colonel’s smoking-room. He 
was accompanied by a little elderly gentleman, who was in- 
troduced to me as the Mr. Acton whose house had been the 
acene of the original burglary. 

‘‘T wished Mr. Acton to be present while I demonstrated 
this small matter to you,” said Holmes, ‘‘for it is natural 
that he should take a keen interest in the details. I am 
afraid, my dear Colonel, that you must regret the hour that 
you took in such a stormy petrel as I am.” 

“On the contrary,” answered the Colonel, warmly. ‘I 
consider it the greatest privilege to have been permitted to 
study your methods of working. I confess that they quite 
surpass my expectations, and that I am utterly unable to ac- 
count for your result. I have not yet seen the vestige of a 
clew.” 

“Tam afraid that my explanation may disillusion you, but 
it has always been my habit to hide none of my methods, 
either from my friend Watson or from any one who might 
take an intelligent interest inthem. But first, as 1am rather 
shaken by the knocking about which I had in the dressing- 
room, I think that I shall help myself to a dash of your 
brandy, Colonel. My strength has been rather tried of late.” 

‘*T trust you had no more of those nervous attacks?” 

Sherlock Holmes laughed heartily. ‘‘ We will come to 
that in its turn,” said he. ‘‘I will lay an account of the case 
before you in its due order, showing you the various points 
which guided me in my decision. Pray interrupt me if 
there is any inference which is not perfectly clear to you. 

‘It is of the highest importance in the art of detection to 
be able to recognize, out of a number of facts, which are in- 
cidental and which vital, Otherwise your energy and atten- 
tion must be dissipated instead of being concentrated. 
Now in this case there was not the slightest doubt in my 
mind from the first that the key of the whole matter must 
be looked for in the scrap of paper in the dead man’s 
hand. ‘ ; 

‘‘Befere going into this, I would draw your attention to 
the fact that if Alec Cunningham’s narrative was correct, 
and if the assailant, after shooting William Kirwan, had in- 
stantly fled, then it obviously could not be he who tore the 
paper from the dead man’s hand. But if it was not he it 
must have been Alec Cunningham himself, for by the time 
that the old man had descended several servants were upon 
the scene. The point is a simple one, but the Inspector had 
overlooked it because he had started with the supposition 
that these country magnates had had nothing to do with the 

matter. NowI makea point of never having any prejudices, 
and of following docilely wherever fact my lead me, and 
so in the very first stage of the investigation I found myself 
looking a little askanee at the part which had been played 
by Mr. Alec Cunningham. 

‘* And now I made a very careful examination of the cor- 
ner of paper which the Inspector had submitted to us. It 
was at once clear to me that it formed part of a very remark- 
able document. Here it is. Do you not now observe some- 
thing very suggestive about it?” 

“It has a very irregular look,” said the Colonel. 

«My dear sir,” cried Holmes, ‘‘there cannot be the least 
doubt in the world that it has been written by two persons 
doing alternate words. When I draw your attention to the 
strong t’s of ‘at’ and ‘to’ and ask you to compare them 
with the weak ones of ‘ quarter’ and ‘ twelve,’ you will in- 
stantly recognize the fact. A very brief analysis of these 
four words would enable you to say with the utmost confi- 
dence that the ‘learn’ and the ‘maybe’ are written in the 
stronger hand, and the ‘ what’ in the weaker.” 

‘* By Jove, it’s as clear as day!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Why 
on earth should two men write a letter in such a fashion?” 

‘‘Obviously the business was a bad one, and one of the 
men, who distrusted the other, was determined that, whatever 
was done, each should have an equal hand in it. Now of 
the two men it is clear that the one who wrote the ‘at’ and 
‘to’ was the ringleader.” 

‘* How do you get at that?” ; 

‘““We might deduce it from the mere character of the 
one hand as compared with the other, But we have more 
assured reasons than that for supposing it. If you examine 
this scrap with attention you will come -to the conclusion 
that the man with the stronger hand wrote all his words 
first, leaving blanks for the other to fill up. These blanks 
were not always sufficient, and you can see that the second 
man had a squeeze to fit his ‘quarter’ in between the ‘at’ 
and the ‘to,’ showing that the latter were already written. 


*Oh," 


. I have no doubt at all that a family 
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The man who wrote all his words first is undoubtedly the 


man who the affair.” 
** Excellent!” cried Mr. Acton. 
‘But very su cial,” said Holmes. ‘‘ We come now, 


however, to a point which is of importance, You may not 
be aware that the deduction of a man’s age from his writing 
is one which has been brought to considerable accuracy by 
experts. In normal cases one can place a man in his true 
decade with tolerable confidence. I say normal cases, be- 
cause il] health and a weakness reproduce the signs 
of old age even when the invalid is a youth. In this case, 
looking at the bold strong hand of the one and the rather 
broken-backed appearance of the other, which still retains 
its legibility, although the t’s have begun to lose their cross- 
ing, we can say that the one was a young man and the 
— was advanced in years, without being positively de- 
crepit.” : 

“Excellent!” cried Mr. Acton again. 

‘There is a further point, however, which is subtler and 
of greater interest. There is something in common between 
these hands, They belong to men who are blood-relatives, 
It may be most obvious to you in the Greek e’s, but to me 
there are many small points which indicate the same thing. 
mannerism can be 
traced in these two specimens of writing. I am only, of 
course, giving you the leading results now of my examina- 
tion of the paper. There were twenty-three other deduc- 
tions, which would be of more interest to experts than to 





i on me, and would, I verily believe, have mur. 
dered me then and there but for your prompt and friendly 
aid. As it is, I feel that young man’s grip on my throat 
now, and the father has tw my wrist round in the effort 
to get the paper out of my hand. They saw that I must 
know all about it, you see, and the sudden change from ab- 
— security to complete despair made them perfectly 


esperate. 

** I had a little talk with old Cunningham afterwards as 
to the. motive of the crime, He was tractable enough, 
though his son was a perfect demon, ready to blow out his 
own or anybody else’s brains if he could have got to his re- 
volver, When ingham saw that the case against him was 
so strong he lost all heart and made a clean breast of every- 
thing. It seems that William had secretly followed his two 
masters on the night when they made their raid upon Mr. 
Acton’s, and having thus got them into bis 


wer, . 
ceeded, under threats of exposure, to levy blackmail * 
them. Mr. Alec, however, was a dan man to play 


games of that sort with. It was a stroke of positive genius 
on his part to see in the burglary scare which was con- 
vulsing the country-side an opportunity of plausibly getting 
rid of the man whom he feared. William was decoyed up 
and shot; and had they only got the whole of the note, and 
paid a little more attention to detail in their accessories, it js 
very possible that suspicion might never have been aroused.” 

“* And the note?” I asked. 

Sherlock Holmes placed the subjoined paper before us: 


C Mae earl gele qou will 
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you. They all tended to deepen the impression"upon my 
mind that the Cunninghams had written this letter. 

‘‘ Having got so far, my next step was, of course, to examine 
into the details of the crime and to see how far they would 
help us. I went up to the house with the Inspector and 
saw all that was to be seen. The wound upon the dead 
man was, as I was able to determine with absolute confi- 
dence, fired from a revolver at the distance of something 
‘over four yards. There was no powder-blackening on the 
clothes. Evidently, therefore, Alec Cunningham had lied 
when he said that the two men were struggling when the 
shot was fired. Again, both father and son agreed as to 
the place where the man escaped into the road. At that 
point, however, as it happens, there is a broadish ditch, moist 
at the bottom. As there were no indications of boot-marks 
about this ditch, I was absolutely sure not only that the 
Cunninghams had again lied, but that there had never been 
any unknown man upon the scene at all. 

‘* And now I had to consider the motive of this singular 
crime. To get at this I endeavored first of all to solve the 
reason of the original burglary at Mr. Acton’s. I under- 
stood from something which the Colonel told us that a law- 


‘suit had been going on between you, Mr. Acton, and the 


Cunninghams. Of course it instantly occurred to me that 
they had broken into your library with the intention of 
getting at some document which might be of importance 
in the case.” 

‘* Precisely so,” said Mr. Acton. ‘‘ There can be no pos- 
sible doubt as to their intentions. I have the clearest claim 
upon half of their present estate, and if they could have 
found a single paper—which fortunately was in the strong- 
box of my solicitors—they would undoubtedly have crippled 
our case.” 

‘“There you are,” said Holmes, smiling. ‘It was a 
dangerous, reckless attempt in which I seem to trace the in- 
fluence of young Alec. Having found nothing, they tried 
to divert suspicion by making it appear to be an ordinary 
burglary, to which end they carried off whatever they could 
lay their hands upon. That is all clear enough, but there 
was much that was still obscure. What I wanted, above all, 
was to get the missing part of thatnote. I was certain that 
Alec had torn it out of the dead man’s hand, and almost 
certain that he must have thrust it into the pocket of his 
dressing-gown. Where else could he have put it? The 
only question was whether it was still there. tt was worth 
an effort to find out, and for that object we all went up to 
the house. 

‘The Cunninghams joined us, as you doubtless remember, 
outside the kitchen door. It was, of course, of the very first 
importance that they should not be reminded of the exist- 
ence of this paper; otherwise they would naturally destroy 
it without delay. The Inspector was about to tell them the 
importance which we attached to it, when by the luckiest 
chance in the world I tumbled down in a sort of fit, and so 
changed the conversation.” 

‘* Good heavens!” cried the Colonel, laughing. ‘Do you 
mean to say all our sympathy was wasted, and your fit an 
imposture?” 

‘‘ Speaking professionally, it was admirably done,” cried 
I, looking in amazement at this man, who was forever con- 
founding me with some new phase of his astuteness. 

‘It is an art which is often useful,” said he. ‘‘ When I 
recovered I managed by a device, which had perhaps some 
little merit of ingenuity, to get old Cunningham to write 
the word ‘twelve,’ so that I might compare it with the 
‘twelve’ upon the paper.” - 

‘* Oh, what an ass I have been!” J exclaimed. 

“I could see that you were commiserating with me over 
my weakness,” said Holmes, eres | ‘*T was sorry to 
cause you the sympathetic pain which I knew that you felt. 
We then went up stairs together, and having entered the 
room and seen the dressing-gown hanging up behind the 
door, I contrived by upsetting a table to engage their at- 


tention for the moment, and slipped back to examine the 
pockets. I had hardly got the paper, however, which was, 
as I had expected, in one of them, when the two Cunning- 
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“It is very much the sort of thing that I expected,” said 
he ‘‘Of course we do not yet know what the relations 
may have been between Alec Cunningham, William Kir- 
wan, and Annie Morrison. The result shows that the trap 
was skilfully baited. I am sure that you cannot fail to be 
delighted with the traces of heredity shown in the p’s and 
in the tails.of the g’s. The absence of the ‘‘i” dots in the old 
man’s writing is also most characteristic. Watson, I think 
our quiet rest in the country has been a distinct success, and 
I shall certainly return much invigorated to Baker Street to- 
morrow.” 


THE RAIN THAT COMES OVER THE HILL. 
Tue rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The musical, mystical rain, 
Borne on from the stretch of the temperate skies— 
The skies that are gray as are my love's eyes. . 
Oh the rain!— 
With the smell of young wheat from the upland plain— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The mighty and measureless rain, 
That drenches the green, shaking woodland, and sweeps 
Like an avalanche over the dim, tossing steeps. 
Oh the rain!— 
That falls with a roar on the vale’s grassy floor— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The gleeful and glittering rain, 
That plays hide-and-seek with the sun and the shade, 
In showers of jewels that sparkle and fade. 
Oh the rain!— 
That veils the deep meadow and laughs in the glade— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The gracious and plentiful rain, 
Refreshing the sun-fevered spaces accurst 
When the forest is faint and the fields are athirst. 
Oh the rain!— 
That brings back her soul to the Summer again— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain! 
The dewy, miraculous rain, 
With the comforting clouds that drift close to the breast 
Of the transfigured Earth, by the soft mists caressed. 
Oh the rain!— 
That disturbs not, nor breaks the enchantment it makes— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the bill—the rain!— 
The tearful and tremulous rain, 
That sobs by the wide-open window at dawn 
Where the grieving trees weep on the noiseless lawn. 
Oh the rain!— 
Falling softly, like shadows of hopes that are gone— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 
Rosert Burns WILSON. 



























EDWIN BOOTH. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


ago, when there entered the room a dear friend of them both. 
The new-comer, paces his warm hand upon the cold hands 
of her who was gone, laid his wet cheek against the wetter 
cheek of him who was left, and said simply, ‘‘ My poor boy, 
my poor boy!” were volumes of sympathy and affec- 
tion in the words and in the action, and even a litile comfort. 
They both knew that it was merely the natural, unaffected: 
expression of a very warm feeling of pity for the mourner, 
and of genuine, almost filial, love for her whom they thus 
mourned together, The man of tender heart and more than 
kindly nature was Edwin Booth; “the poor boy” is the 
man who pens these lines. 

The friendship between them, of many years’ standing, 
cemented if possible more strongly by what is here for the 
first time narrated, was never broken until Mr. Booth himself 
Juid down the burden of his life, and went—by no means 
unprepared—to solve the great problem of the future; car- 
rying with him, perhaps, a direct message to the mother from 
the son, ; 

Only those who have known Edwin Booth in trouble and 
in sorrow have known Edwin Booth at all; and even his 
few intimate friends, and the members of his own immediate 
family, have not known of half the good he has done. He 
never made we J public expression of his personal feeling. 
He gave lavishly with both hands, concealing from the left 
hand the gifts of the right; and, if possible, keeping even 
the right hand itself ignorant of its own well-doing. 5 have 
known him to pay all the funeral expenses, and to attend 
the funeral, of a woman he had never seen, simply because 
her daughter was a member of his company, and without 
means or @ friend. I have seen him receive in his own 
home, and on a footing of perfect social equality, the black 
servant who had called to pay her respects to him, and deny 
himself, during her visit, to men and women of the highest 
social distinction, who were permitted only to leave their 
cards at his door. I have discovered accidentally, and from 
outside sources, of his unbounded generosity to superannu- 
ated actors, who had no claim upon him whatever, except that 
they were old and poor. I have heard him say that a certain 
worn-out comedian had a fixed income for life, and that a 
certain broken-down t: ian’s mortgage had been paid, 
without the expression of the slightest hint that he himself 
had taken up the mortgage or had bought the annuity. I 
have seen him blush like a girl at the receipt of a letter of 
thanks, and run away like a coward from the gratitude of 
those he had helped. 

A story which Lawrence Barrett used to tell upon himself 
may not be out of place here, as illustrating what I have 
tried to say. The wreck of a brilliant actor came to Mr. 
Barrett once at the stage entrance of a Western theatre and 
asked for the loan of half a dollar. His miserable condition 
was entirely his own fault. He had lost his self-respect, if 
he bad ever any, and he was utterly ruined by 
liquor and by the results of a bad life. Mr. 
Barrett, who had by hard work, by untirin 
industry, by close study, and by uniform g 
conduct raised himself from nothing, had but 
little patience with those who had fallen from 
high estates down to nothing because of their 
lack of the qualities which he himself - 
ed, and he refused the beggar money to buy the 
drink he craved. If Mr. Barrett could not and 
would not help him to a pittance, would Mr. 
Barrett cash the check in his ragged ket, 
received that day, and useless to him where he 
was not known? The check was produced, 
and bore the signature of Edwin Booth. ‘‘ And 
so,” said Mr. Barrett one evening in Mr. Booth’s 
presence, and to Mr. Booth’s great distress, “to 
the wretched creature to whom I had refused 
fifty cents Edwin had given fifty dollars!” 

It must not be inferred from this incident 
that Mr. Barrett was. not himself a man of sin- 
cere soul and of large bounty.. Few members 
of an ever-generous profession have been more 
ready and more willing to help those who could 
not help themselves. The long association existing between 
the two men was as intimate in a personal as it was in a 
business way. A few years Mr. Booth’s junior upon the 
stage of the world, Mr. Barrett was his excellent support at 
the very outset of Mr. Booth’s career as a star performer, 
and for many seasons, and in many parts of the country, 
have they played together, under all conditions, and in every 
variety of y and comedy, going home together many 
hundreds of os to a simple supper of bread and milk in 
some provincial hotel, or to an eels frugal — of tea 
and toast in the grill-room of The Players, in New York, 
Mr. Barrett’s affectionate care of his companion was touching 
and unceasing, not only during their professional en 
ments, but during the bright holiday seasons spent in Mr. 
Barrett’s summer house at Cohasset, on the Massachusetts 
coast, where they talked together for long hours of old times, 
and laid the plans for a long future together, upon the stage 
and off. Their reminiscences then related, could they have 
been ager bac by the fortunate listeners, would have made 
a book of theatrical history and anecdote unrivalled in the 
whole literature of the drama. Mr, Barrett's death, for which 
Mr. Booth was entirely unprepared, was a terrible shock to 
the survivor, and a blow from which he never fully recovered. 
The gentle spirit of ‘‘The Man of Airlie” seemed to haunt, in 
the most pleasant way, his old apartments, adjoining those 
of Mr. Booth, at The Players; and more than once, after Mr. 
Barrett had passed away, when some heavy truck in the street 
below had jarred the building, and caused the strings of the 
automatic harp upon his closed door ‘‘to play sweet music,” 
Mr. Booth has turned his sad face tow it, and has said, 
with a half smile, ‘‘ There comes poor Lawrence now!” 

Mr. Booth’s great gift of a Club to the members of his 
profession, and to those who are in Pog thy with it, was 
the last crowning act of his life, and The Players, as was his 
own wish, is his most enduring monument. He had long 
cherished the plan of founding a home for the more deserv- 
ing of his fellow-workers, and the idea culminated, after 
much discussion, on the deck of the steam-yacht Oneida, 
sailing along the coast of Maine, in the summer of 1887, 
when The Players was conceived. Mr. Booth present- 
ed the building and its contents, including his own rich 
dramatic library and his own collection of rare dramatic 


Note. —The sommnpenrins illustrations have never before been en- 
graved. The portrai the wife of the elder Booth is the only one in 
existence. It was painted in early life by Sully, and was one of the 

ost Cherished possessions of her son.—Enrror. 
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portraits, to its members on the night of December 31, 1888, 
and thereafter it was his only home. He showed the greatest 
interest in everything concerning it. When he was in town 
he never missed a business meeting of its governing body, 
of which he was president. He scanned carefully the list 
of candidates for membership, giving his vote always for the 
younger men upon the stage, who he felt would be a help 
to the organization, and gainers themselves by its quiet, 
healthful influence; and to the last The Players and their 
welfare were ever uppermost in his mind. It is not often 
that a man is wise enough and thoughtful enough to enjo 
the results of his own beneficence. This was Mr. Booth’s 
happy and well-merited lot. Upon Founder's Night, the 
anniversary of the club’s inauguration, the foremost men in 
every walk of life gathered within its walls to do him honor. 
He was loved and respected by every man whose name was 
upon its rolls. When he entered a room with a pleasant 
word of greeting to each person present, there was a uni- 
versal stir and murmur of response, Many of the members 
rose unostentatiously, and remained standing until he was 
seated, and even the few—very few—of the younger men 
who habitually wore their hats in the building, instinctively 
uncovered at his approach. The passing of the “ loving- 
cup ”—once the property of the elder Booth—upon Paaet- 
er’s Night, and on other rare and festive occasions, was a 
revival, or survival, of an old custom, beautiful in its observ- 
ance, and very dear to Mr. Booth’s own heart. After wet- 
ting his lips with its contents, he gave it with a bow to his 
nearest neighbor, and as it passed from hand to hand, each 
man in his turn rose in his place, no matter where he was 
or what his present occupation, and standing, he bowed and 
drank to “ Founder.” Alas! and alas! we can only 
drink to his memory now, 

Concerning Edwin Booth in his domestic relations—as 
son, as husband, as brother, as father—this is not the time 
nor the place to speak. His sorrowing daughter, with whom 
all the world grieves to-day, knows well how tender and 
how perfect was his love for her, for her mother; and for her 
children. His devotion to the memory of his father he has 
himeelf put on record in enduring form, and his filial affec- 
tion for the mother whom he buried only a few years “fo 
was as sacred and intense as such affection can ever be. He 
was not a perfect man.. He was only human, and very 
human at that. But he was a credit to humanity, an honor 


to.his country, and the foremost figure in the whole histo 
of the pen stage. , . 
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Edwin Booth was born on the 13th of November, 1833, 

upon his father’s farm, in Harford County, Maryland, a 
uiet, picturesque old place, full of mellow sunshine, but 

shut out from the world by miles of unbroken and primeval 
woodland. He was called Edwin Thomas Booth, after two 
of his father’s most intimate associates, Edwin Forrest and 
Thomas Flynn. 

Mrs. Asia Booth Clarke, who has earried the life of her 
brother down to the date of his second visit to England, in 
1880, tells us how on the night of that 13th of November the 
negroes of the neighborh were so impressed by the brill- 
iancy of a meteoric shower that they fell to making prophe- 
cies concerning the brilliant future of the new-comer, who 
was to be a see-er of ghosts all his days, and to be guided by a 
lucky star. One-recalls this scene with curious interest—the 
dense woods, the old whitewashed cabin, still and spectral 
in the darkness, and those groups of awe-struck negroes, 
busy with portents for the new-born child’s after-life. 

To the elder Booth, as his daughter has shown us, this old 
farm, buried as it was in the heart of the Maryland forest, 
had been, since its purchase in 1822, both a refuge and a - 
pleasure. Though lying but twenty-five miles from Balti- 
more, it. was almost inaccessible. The mounted post-boy 

by but once a week, tossing the mail-bags over the 
ence. Tow travellers went that way. From the gate that 
opened on the rough and stony highroad a crooked horse 
path led through a quarter. of a mile of woodland to the 
primitive cottage, which once, to the great wonder of his 
neighbors, Mr. th had moved from a distant. site to 
where, under massive trees, a spring of cool water bubbled 
allday. About this spring he had built granite ledges and 
steps, and, to the delight of his children, a great n bull- 
frog was encou to dwell in peace and comfort within 
itsdepths. Near the door of the cabin Mr. Booth had planted 
a cherry-tree, which, as it w and blossomed, lending its 
branches to the children in their romps, became, as years 
went by, more and more closely identified with their family 
traditions. 

Within-doors all was quaint, sweet, and primitive. There 
the hum of the spinning- wheel was a constant sound, it being 
‘* the farmer’s pride that all his blankets and woollen goods 
came from the backs of his own sheep, and were spun at 
home.” Brass fenders, old-fashioned mirrors, and polished 
pewter plates made up the details of ite simple furaishings, 
and Shelley, Coleridge, Tasso, Racine, and Alighieri looked 
out from among the few books of the well-chosen library. 














EDWIN BOOTH. 
From a Photograph taken in St. Louis in 1956. 


The earliest of Edwin Booth’s recollections, however, 
were not of the cheer and charm of this quiet sunny life, but 
of his being lifted late at night over a crooked snake-fence, 
Junius Brutus Booth, as he placed him upon the other side 
of it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Your foot is on your native heath!” As 
the boy stood there in the dense darkness of overhanging 
trees he could hear the dull sound made by the hoofs of the 
horses as they galloped away into the night, and the impres- 
sion e upon him he never afterwards forgot. 

Edwin and his father had travelled all day, reaching home 
at a late hour, for even at this early age, the mother’s health 
being delicate, it was to this tender and dutiful child, 
grave beyond his years, that the guardianship of his father 
had been given. And so was inaugurated for Edwin Booth 
those long wanderings by night and day, and that close and 
intimate companionship with that strange wild genius, which 
were to lend at once the gloom and radiance to his life. 

Edwin Booth’s education begun under a Miss Susan Hyde, 
who kept a school for boys and girls in the neighborhood of 
“‘Old Town.” By her ho was thoroughly grounded in all 
those rudiments which go to form the basis of a sound men- 
tal training. Miss Hyde, who afterwards became the secre- 
tary of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, never ceased to 
follow with affectionate interest the career of her brilliant 
por and between the two the old friendship was never 

roken. 

He was next placed by his father under the care of an old 
West-Indian officer, a Frenchman, Louis Dugas, who had 
about him a few young persons in their teens. He went also 
at one time to some university, the name of which Mrs. 
Clarke does not mention. He studied at intervals after- 
wards with a Mr. Kearney, a pedagogue, who wrote his own 
school-books, and encouraged dramatic performances among 
his pupils. It was in Mr. Kearney’s crowded establishment 
that the elder Booth, entering once unobserved, saw Edwin 
on a platform, in black jacket and white trousers, playing 
with J. 8. Clarke, who was similarly attired, the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. These sudden and quiet ap- 

rances of his father were by no means infrequent:in Ed- 
win Booth’s life, and the boy was able to recall many of them, 
although in all instances it was one of the father’s peculiari- 
ties to ignore them and to have them ignored. 

A clever self-taught negro taught Edwin the banjo, and 
under Signor Picioli he became a proficient on the violin. 
But of other instruction he knew none, except the world as 
it schooled him, experience as it taught him, or as the brill- 
iancy and charm of his father’s daily conversation helped to 
guide and form his tastes. 

As to his personal appearance in those days, we have only 
this testimony from Mr. John H, Jewett: ‘‘ He was a comely 
lad, as I remember him, dressed in a Spanish cloak (among 
the first to display that style), giving promise of the man he 
has turned out to be.” 

Mr. Edwin Booth, according to Mrs. Clarke, made his 
first appearance on any stage on the night of September 10, 
1849, and at the Boston Museum. He played on that occa- 
sion Tressel. The story of his a it is an old one, 
but one that is much too characteristic of both father and 
son to be omitted here. Mr. Thoman, prompter and actor, 
annoyed at some detail, shouted to win, standing near 
him, ‘‘ This is too much work for one man; you ought to 
play Tressel,” which, after a little hesitation, the lad was 
persuaded to do. ‘‘On this eventful night the elder Booth, 
dressed for Richard ITI., was seated with his feet upon the 
table in his dressing-room. Calling his son before him, like 
a severe gue or inquisitor, he interrogated him in 
that hard laconic style he could at times assume. 

*** Who was Tressel?’ 

‘** A messenger from the field of Tewkesbury.’ 

**« What was his mission?’ 

‘**'To bear the news of the defeat of the King’s party?’ 

“‘* How did he make his journey? 

*** On horseback.’ 

*«* Where are your spurs?’ 

“Edwin glanced quickly down, and said he had not 
thought of them. 

“ * Here, take mine.’ 
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** Edwin unbuckled his father’s spurs, and fastened them 
on his own boots. His —_——— on the stage, he 
dressing-room, appar- 


na: 80,’ Edwin. 
***Give me my spurs,’ rejoined his father, and obediently 
young Tressel the spurs upon Gloucester’s feet.” 
The very rare. bill of this performance, — the only 
copy in existence, for no one but the débutant would be 
likely to'preserve it, was given, among so many other trea- 
sures, by Mr. Booth to The Players, and it hangs in the 
dining-room there, one of the most cherished possessions of 


its members. 
In his beautiful and affectionate tribute to his father, pub- 
lished in the third volume of Actors and Actresses, Edwin 


~ wrote in 1885: “After my début in the very small part of 


Tressel, he ‘coddled’'me, gave me gruel (his usual meal at 
night when acting), and made me don his worsted nightcap, 
which, when his work was ended, he always wore as @ pro- 
tection for his heated head, to rs me from taking cold 
after my labors, which were doubtless very exhausting on 
that occasion, being confined to one brief scene at the begin- 
ning of the play! - At that time there seemed to be a touch 
of irony in this-over-care of me; but now, recalling the many 
acts of his large sympathy, it appears in its true c ter of 
genuine solicitude for the heedless boy who had drifted into 
that troublous sea, where, without talent; he would either 
sink, or, buoyed perhaps by vanity alone, merely flounder in 


its uncertain waves. 
“To comprehend the liar temperament with which 
my father charmed, roused, and subdued the keenest and the 


coarsest intellects of his generation, one should be able to 
understand that great enigma to the wisest—‘ Hamlet.’ 

“To my dull thinking, Hamlet typifies uneven or unbal- 
anced genius. But who can tell us what genius of any sort 
whatever means? The r, or rather the , if 
it is,as in Hamlet’s case, more frequently its slave than its 
master, being irresistibly and often unconsciously swayed 
by its capriciousness. Great minds to madness closely are 

lied. _Hamlet’s mind, at the very edge of frenzy, its 
relief in ribaldry. For a like reason would my father open, 
so to speak, the safety-valve of levity in some of his most 
im oned moments. At the instant of intense emotion, 
when the spectators were enthralled by his magnetic influ- 
ence, the tragedian’s overwrought n would take refu 
from its own threatening storm beneath the jester’s hood, 
and, while turned from.the audience, he would whisper some 
silliness, or ‘make a face.’ When he left the stage, however, 
no allusion to such waster frivolity was permi 
fellow-actors who perceived these trivialities ignorantly at- 
tributed his conduct at such times to lack of feeling; 
whereas it was extreme excess of feeling which thus forced 
his brain back from the very verge of madness. Only those 
who have known the torture of severe mental tension can 
appreciate the value of that one little step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. My close acquaintance with so fantastic 
a temperament as was my father’s so accustomed me to that 
in him that much of Hamlet’s ‘mystery’ seems to me no 
more than idiosyncrasy. 

‘* While not his favorite, my presence seemed necessary to 
him when at work, although at other times he almost ignored 
me, perhaps because his other children were more vivacious 
and amused him more. ' 

** Reserved and diffident, almost bashful, when away from 
home, my father behind his locked doors and bolted shutters 
was as gleeful asa child. Soon after sunrise he would dig 
in his garden, whistling as he worked. ...Contented within 
his family circle, he could not appreciate the necessity for 
any extraneous element there; hence his wife and children 
became isolated, and were ill at ease in the presence of other 
than their own immediate relatives.” 

The young actor had made so successful a hit as Tressel 
that various managers tried to induce the elder Booth to 
allow his son’s name to appear on programmes with his own. 
To every offer of this character Junius Booth held out a 
stubborn resistance. Lawrence Barrett has told this story of 
that time: ‘‘ On one occasion an old friend, then m ing a 
Western theatre, asked Mr. Booth to allow him to bill Edwin 
with his father. He was met by the usual curt refusal, but, 
after a moment’s pause, and without any sense of the humor 
of the suggestion, Booth said that Edwin was a good banjo- 
player, and he could be announced for a solo between the 
acts ”» 


With no greater encouragement from his father, and being, 
as he was, still so much absorbed in unremitting care of 
him, it is hardly to be wondered that Edwin made so few of 
those early bows before the curtain of which the history of 
theatrical families is so full. His next public appearance, 
in fact, was not until Saturday, August 2, 1850, — he and 
J.8. Clarke gave by invitation a dramatic reading in the 
court-house at Belair. The ea of it is an old one, but well 
worth repeating. Mrs. Clarke shows us the ride of these two 
enthusiastic young fellows the day before over twenty-five 
miles of rough country road and under a hot midsummer 
sun to order in Baltimore printed programmes for the per- 
formance; the eagerness of the rustics, who expected nothing 
less than a circus; oe pene by an old negro, to whom the 
task had been intrusted, of all their bills upside down; then 
the decorum of tlfe audience, the men and women separating 
at the door of the building; and, finally, the unbroken calm 
and silence during their selections from Macbeth, Richard 
TIT, the Merchant of Venice, during the quarrel scene from 
Julius Casar, wrich had made the fame of the young strip- 
lings in their sckool-days, and even during the singing, with 
blackened faces, of negro melodies (not down on the pro- 
gramme) to the music of banjo and bones. A grim experi- 
ence, surely, but one, happily, in which the humor of the 
situation was all that was afterwards remembered. Those 
printed oy eer lay among their possessions for years. 

Probably nowhere on any stage was ever a more curious 
entrance seen than that made by Edwin Booth in Richard 
JTf.. It was at the National Theatre in Chatham Street, 
New York, in February, 1851. ‘The elder and the younger 
Booths were at that time housed in some dingy, inconvenient 

uarter of the town, the father having always a fondness for 
the old places he had known in his youth, those that had, 
through circumstance of poverty perhaps, shrunk from 
joining in the march of new improvements. Here on one 
occasion, when the s trunk with its properties for 
Richard IIT. had al y been strapped to the waiting 
carriage before the door, and while the theatre, some dis- 
tance away, had been for some time astir, Junius Booth sud- 
denly announced that nothing would induce him to play 
that night. All the entreaties, the arguments, the despair, 
of his son failed to move the obdurate father. ‘‘ Go play it 
yourself,” was all he answered, in that quick curt way of his 
that was one of his strongest characteristics. Seeing the 
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uy. 
about Edwin, and the applause which greeted 

entirely died away when the audience, who had been xg 
foun of no change, suddenly found itself confronted with 
a stri Yet, in spite of the almost overwhelming dif. 
ficulties, the young actor won from them all repeated ap- 
plause, and at the close of the performance a prolonged 
call. Mr. Scott then first made his explanation, introdu- 
cing Edwin Booth as ‘‘the worthy scion of a noble stock,” 

adding, under his breath, ‘‘I’ll wager they don’t know what 

that,means.” At the hotel, on his return, Edwin discovered 

his father in apparently the same position and mood as 
when he had left him, vouchsafing no remark, except a 

cold question in regard to how he had succeeded. Yet he 

always believed that as his father had once before seen his 

poems of Mb gg . he = = the entire 

tragedy of Richard »» having n very much 

pleat with his success on both occasions. Eawis was at 

that time barely seventeen years of age. In his later life, in 

referring to those early days, he wrote: 

“*Thenceforth he [the elder Booth] made no great objec- 
tion to my acting occasionally with him, although he never 
gave me instruct pe ae erp advice, or encouragement 
in any form. He doubtless resolved to make me work 
m 7 unaided; and though his seeming indifference was 

nful then, it compelled me to exercise my callow wits; 
t made me think /” 

Under Theodore Barton, of Baltimore, at a salary of six 
dollars a week, Edwin played, shortly after, an unimpor- 
tant engagement in still more unimportant r6les. And it is 
a curious fact that this young actor, who was able to satisfy 
in Richard IIL. an audience awaiting his father, should have 
pipe — in minor = ees ante Part; with whom 

e essayed pantomime, openly abusing for his gaucherie. 

Tt was about this time—he was uncertain of the date—that 

Edwin, as he was in after-years very fond of telling, played 


- Titus to his father’s Brutus one — in Washington, and 


in the presence of the author, John Howard Payne. During 
the same or” DB in the same city, he remembered play- 
ing Young Norval—the Old Norval of his father—in a 
‘gown borrowed from the leading lady’s costume of Helen 

gregor, using the skirts as a kilt, and wearing the bodice, 
as he expressed it, ‘“‘ hind side before.” These are but poor 
a of the curious and interesting experience of his 
early life which his friends have so often heard him relate. 
In 1852 the father and son undertook that memorable 
journey to California which brought so many clianges into 
their lives. They crossed the Isthmus on mules. Each 
man as he slept held a a in his hand. To the one lady 
of the party a hammock was given. The men lay on wine 
casks and barrels, over which blankets had been ‘thrown. 
Edwin. kept silent watch through the long hours, hearing 
but not understanding the low whispers of the natives, who 
sat sharpening great knives near by, while rats, undisturbed 
by the intruders, ran about the hut. 

After two weeks in San Francisco the Booths went to 
Sacramento, but affairs-in California were at that time in so 
deplorable a condition that the elder Booth insisted on re- 
turning East, and on leaving Edwin behind him to gain an 
—. which the father felt would be of inestimable 
value to him. It had been at the solicitation of Junius 
Brutus Booth, Jun., that the journey was originally planned. 
Brilliant results had been ho for, but a period of t 
depression had begun in California for those early settlers, 
who, a few months before, had been elated beyond measure 
by belief in the prospects of enormous wealth. The prom- 
ised theatre in San. Francisco had not even been started, and 
men were too frightened or too poor to make serious finan- 
cial ventures of any kind. 

There certainly could hardly have been a less propitious 
time for a young and inexperienced actor to face the 
world alone. And there now began for Edwin Booth a lon 
and strange series of vicissitudes, such as would have tri 
the nerve of many a veteran, and which can hardly be re- 
peated in the life of the newer generation of to-day. It was 
not alone that he was absolutely penniless, but that, being 
se he had to carve his way to success through almost 

nsurmountable difficulties, in mining camps, in half-settled 
and wholly new communities, and this in the cold of winter 
nights, and after having been snow-bound upon the moun- 
tain roads sometimes for days together. 

It was in one of the dreariest of all these places, as Mrs. 
Clarke tells us, that the news of his father’s. death reached 
him. ‘There is a mail, and a letter for you,” said some one 
who recognized him by the light of a lantern, as he walked 
in the slush and mud of a miserable little town, where gold- 
diggers had undermined the houses, and left deep and yawn- 
ing guiches in all the roads. A courier, long delayed: by 
the snows, had at last broken through the great banks 
and brought the mail. ‘‘ What news is there?” Edwin had 
asked, but knew in a moment what his old friend Spear was 
afraid to tell him. The blow was crushing; and this loyal, 
hypersensitive son found it difficult to forgive himself for 
what he imagined to be the desertion of his father. 

Financial straits of greater severity settled down = this 
sorrowing youth and his friends. They walked for fifty 
miles through snow-drifts for igh EY only to disband 
at their destination— ville. ith a borrowed ten dol- 
lars in his pocket, Edwin started for Sacramento, to find 
when he reached there that fire and flood had nearly de- 
stroyed the town. From Sacramento he went at once to San 
Francisco, with no prospects and in utter despair. There 
some friend retu him twenty dollars, lent and forgotten 
long before, and for the first, last, and only time in his life 
he walked into one of the bling-saloons, too common in 
those days, and lost it all! é 

It may be fitting in this connection to say a word here 
concerning a very serious charge, the public discussion of 
which caused the subject of it much unhappiness. _Edwin 
Booth was nota drinking man. During a long and intimate 
friendship with him of nearly twenty years’ standing, in all 
kinds of society and under all circumstances, some of them 
the most trying that man can endure, I have never seen him 
touch b y whiskey, or spirits of any kind, and I do not 
remember his drinking even the lightest of table wines half 
a dozen times during all that period. And in this I will be 
heartily supported by the testimony of those who have been 
of vertigo long before ils feet Hight sivubke of perehyais wpon 
o ion ‘ore rat slight stroke o rsis upon 
the stage at Tockener in 1889, and his occasional feebleness 
and unsteadiness of speech and of movement were entirely 




















attributable to that cause, It is safe to assert that any tem- 


perate man with an ordinarily head for such — 
could drink at a single sitting, and without showing or feel- 
ing its effects, all the wine and liquor put together which Mr. 
Booth consumed during the last five years of his life. — 
But to return to those early days in California. About 
this time, Fairchild, a rin San Francisco, induced 
Booth to play Richard IH. at his Pairchild's) benefit, which 
he did with such mo gl ‘the man ro pi from 
thelr et coeted te adi the orodeeies: of asia arth 
comed: cot tC) n . 
dies. Hie then layed Sir Edward Mortimer, Shylock, Richard 
IIL, and lo. At his’ own benefit, which followed, he 
assumed the yebky Hamlet for the first time. According to 
Mrs. Clarke, th’s choice of Hamlet on this occasion was ° 
made for reasons he held sacred. Long before, during that 


unproductive stay at age epg Edwin, Playing J to 
his father’s Pierre, bad, while in the black dress of that char- 
acter, come suddenly upon his father on the steps of his 
dressing-room, to be gredted by him in his characteristic 
way: “ You look like Humlet. Why did you not do it for 
your benefit?” and Edwin had answered, ‘‘If I ever have 
another benefit, I will.” 

After his father’s death these words, though carelessly 
spoken, had assumed for him the solemnity of a promise. 
And his promise he always kept. He did not remember in 
after-years the date of this memorable first performance of 
Hamlet, and the bill of that night was lost, unfortunately, 
with his other treasured Penates, at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Winter Garden Theatre in New York. 

This benefit was followed by precarious days. Booth 
found himself gradually forced inte the position of a stock 
star on a miserable calelty. His name was used to draw 
when the names of othérs failed: He played secondary 
parts to Mrs. Catherine Sinclair, who had come to open the 
new theatre. James. Murdock followed, and then came 
Laura Keene, who ascribed her failure to ‘‘ Edwin Booth’s 
bad acting”! Mr. D. C. Anderson and Booth at that time 
were living in a little hut’on the outskirts of San Francisco, 
cooking their own meals, and washing and mending their — 
own clothes. - 

Booth was persuaded by Mr. Anderson to go with him to 
Australia, actors returning from that country having given 

lowing accounts of the prospects and ibilities there. / 
fie played, when at Sydney, Shylock to Keene’s Portia. 
His Richard ITI. was received with — applause. But the 
unfavorable conditions existing at Melbourne induced this 
wandering band of players to retura home. On their wa 
to California their vessel stopped at Honolulu, where Booth 
put all his money, fifty dollars, into the rent for one month 
of the Royal Hawaiian Theatre, and where Mr. Roe, « short, 
thick-set German, doubling his parts, played both the Duke 
and the Duchess of York. 

‘The Hawaiian court was at that time in mourning. Tie 
King of the Sandwicli Islands as a child had seen the elder | 
Booth as Richard III. in New York, and not wishing to 
miss the performance of the son in this same réle, he went 
to the theatre, attended by two escorts, and sat on an arm- 
chair in the wings. When in the coronation scene this chair 
was needed as a throne, the King, with "esos amiubility, 
yielded it to the uncrowned monarch of the stage. . 

Another benefit was given him before sailing, when he 
played King Lear for the first time. 

On his return to San Francisco, Booth anc at the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre, Benedick to Mrs. Sinclair's Beatrice. A 
short and successful engagement followed at the American 
Theatre, and then once more Booth went to Sacramento, 
where the manager, for é¢conomical reasons, dismissed him. 
With Mr. Sedley, Mrs. Sinclair, and a Mr. Venua, he then 
leased a shabby theatre, and for the first time in America 
The Marble Heart was produced, Booth creating the part of 
Raphael. The success of this play was enormous there, but 
on the road it proved so great a failure that the company 
disbanded; and Booth was again obliged to make new 
overtures. He went next to San Francisco, and from there, 
with eight or ten persons, he started on a tour through the 
mining towns—Booth on horseback; the manager, his wife, 
and the stage properties in a large covered wagon. Stops 
were made at settlements of only a few huts, and The Iron 
Chest and Katherine and Petruchio were on the standard 
bill 

The profits from this journey were not great; and Booth, 
having left his horse in payment for a debt, arrived in a 

mniless condition in Sacramento. Here meeting Mr. 

utler, an architect, he was made by that gentleman to see 
the importance of his return to the East, where other men 
were trying to fill the place left vacant by his father. Two 
benefits having been arranged by Mr. Butler, Booth left 
Sacremento free from debt, and carrying with him various 
testimonials from the —. 

Those who welcomed his return to his old home in Mary- 
land found few —— in his appearance. ‘*He had come 
back older in experience only,” says Mrs. Clarke, “for he 
looked like a boy still, and very fragile; his wild biack eyes 
and long loeks gave him an air of melancholy. He had the 
gentle dignity and inherent grace that one attributes to a 
young prince, yet he was merry, cheerful, and boyish in dis- 
position, as one can imagine Hamlet to have been in the 
days before the tragedy was enacted in the orchard.” 

Booth opened at the Front Street Theatre, Baltimore, in 
the character of Richard III. Under J. T. Ford he played 
a short Segen in Washington, and at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where Joseph Jefferson was at that time stage-man- 
ager. It was here that he met Miss Mary Devlin, who after- 
wards became his wife, and who was then a member of Mr. 
Jefferson’s personal and dramatic family. 

In the spring of 1857, Booth, having accepted an offer from 
Thomas , played Sir Giles Overreach at the Boston 
Theatre. His success was instantaneous. He followed this 
character with a round of others, and on May 4th he made 
his bow before a New York audience as Richard III., at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, afterwards the Winter Garden, and 
then managed by William E. Burton. It had been entirely 
in opposition to the expressed wishes of the star that an- 
nouncements of his appearance as Richard III. had been 
made. A character so ag ee | identified with the great suc- 
cesses of his father was hardly the one in which this son 
cared to present himself. Everything in his sensitive nature 
was offended at the whole a It was with a feel- 
ing of outraged mortification and indignation that on his 
arrival in New York he read the flaming posters announcing 
him as ‘‘ The Hope of the Living Drama!” ‘‘Son of the Great 
Tragedian!” and adding, ‘ ’s himself a 

The actors who played with him, to whom rumors of his 
fame had come, were not for the manner 
of man he was. Lawrence . who was Tressel on that 
opening t, thus describes his first appearance at re- 
hearsal: ‘A slight pale youth, with black flowing hair, soft 
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brown eyes full of tenderness and gentle timidity, a manner 
mixed with shyness and quiet repose. He his -place 
with no air of conquest or self-assertion, and gave his Ewen 
tions with a grace and cou which have never.left him.” 
In the company on this occasion were many famous players 
+John Gilbert Daniel Setchell, Mark Smith, Charles Fisher, 
and Lawrence Barrett. ‘3 

During the next few years Booth played in Baltimore, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Memphis, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, St. Louis, and Louisville. In the winter of 1857 he 
was at the Howard Atheneum, in Boston, under the man- 
agement of E.L. Davenport, with Lawrence Barrett and John 
McCullough in the company. While in Boston he began 
that careful revision of his plays which finally resulted in 
poy = Booth's Prompt-Books, edited by William Winter 
n ; 

In 1860 Booth married Miss Devlin, who had retired from 


* the stage the year before. 


Daring this year (1860) he played at the Arch Street Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia, under the management of Wheatley and 
Clarke, giving for the first time his new interpretation of 
Bertuccio, in Tom Taylor’s Fool's Revenge. 

On December 10, 1860, Booth-and Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man began ten performances at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, playing eta Queen Katharine in 
Henry VIIT., Macbeth and y Macbeth, Shylock and 
Portia, Katherine and Petruchio. Bootli's Macbeth, full as 
it was of fine intellectual quality, failed to please Miss Cush- 
man, who a him to remember that. ‘ beth was not 
the father of all the Bowery villains!” ‘ 

In September, 1861, Mr: and Mrs. Booth sailed for Eng- 
land. series of accidents and misunderstandings made 
their visit almost a failure. In London he was met with 
what bordered closely upon open hostility. He opened at 
the Haymarket Theatre as Shylock, and p are during this 
engagement Sir Giles Overreach. Richard III. was pro- 
duced at the request of E. H. Sothern, but the support was 
so bad that the performance became almost a farce. After 
much hesitation, Mr. Buckstone, Booth’s manager, consented 
to his appearance as Richelieu. Groups of men had gathered 
before and behind the curtain to hiss the performance, but 
the spell of Booth’s magnetic acting roused the house to the 
wildest pitch of excitement, and adverse demonstration was 
impossible. Unfortunately, just at this moment, when his 
triumph was complete, Booth was obliged to leave London. 
He played for three weeks at Manchester, Henry Irving being 
a member of the stock company. He afterwards went to 
Paris, where the sword worn by Frédéric Lemaitre in Ruy 
Blas, now the property of The Players, was presented to 
him. On his return to England, finding that Fechter was 
monopolizing the Shakespearian drama, Booth sailed for 
America. During the early. part of his visit to England his 
ia was born, at Fulham, in the month of Decem- 

2 ‘ 

On oo scone 2. 1862, he began a successful engagement 
at the Winter Garden Theatre, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Conway 
supporting him. In Philadelphia he played Macbeth to 
Miss Cushman’s Lady Macbeth, for the benefit of the Wo- 
man’s Branch of tlie United States Sanitary Commission. 
On rh rang, 1863, his wife, Mary Devlin Booth, died at 
a assachusetts, where she had gone in failing 

ealth. 

Booth did not appear before the public oe for some 
months after the death of his wife, that loyal friend Law- 
rence Barrett playing for him Richard-III. and Ruy Blas. 

With Mr. J. 8. Clarke, the friend of his school days, and 
his sister’s husband, Booth, in October, og aig the 
Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia. On 28, 1864, 
having dissolved rship with Clarke, he played The 
Fool's Revenge at Niblo’s Garden, and for the first time in 
New York. On August 18, 1864, the Winter Garden The- 
atre was opened by Booth, John 8. Clarke, and William 
Stuart. Mr. Stuart was known as the manager, but the 
leasing of the theatre bad been undertaken in order to give 
Booth an opportunity for his own arrangement and setting 
of the plays. He occupied a suite of rooms in the theatre, 
narrowly escaping from them with his life when the build- 
ing was burned in i867. 

th voted but once in life, and that was for Abraham 
Lincoln, in November, 1864. Not ar, days after this, on No- 
vember 25, 1864, the three Booth brothers appeared in Julius 
Cesar—Junius Brutus Booth as Cassius, Edwin as Brutus, 
and John Wilkes as Marc Antony. ‘The eldest,” writes 
Mr. Clarke, ‘‘ powerfully built and bandsome as an antique 
Roman, Edwin with his magnetic fire and graceful dignity, 
and John Wilkes, in ihe perfection of youthful beauty, stood 
side by side, again and again, before the curtain.” The aged 
— of the Booths sat looking at them from-a private 

x. 

Following quickly upon this performance, and on the 
night of November 26, 1864, Edwin Booth began his hun- 
dred consecutive nights of Hamlet. The play wag mounted 
with a magnificence unknown in the history of the Ameri- 
can stage since the days of Charles Kean at the old Park 
Theatre, and = ed a longer run than any other play of 
Shakespeare h one up to that time. ‘‘I remember well,” 
says Mrs. John Sherwood, ‘‘in the first year of our war, 
when we were profoundly miserable and frightened, what a 
relief it was to go and see Booth ‘in .” ** He is alto- 
—. princely, ’ wrote Mr. George William Curtis in those 

ays. “His playing throughout has an exquisite tone like an 
old picture.... It is not any particular scene, or ,or 
look, or movement, that conveys the impression; it is the 
consistency of every part with evgry other, the pervasive 
sense of the mind of a true gentleman sadly strained and 


; A romantic interest attaches to the skull used by Booth in 
the graveyard scene in Hamlet. During one of his father’s 
visits to Louisville, years before, the horse-thief Lovett, then 
lving in jail, was pointed out to him. The elder Booth, 
being at all times a man of ready sympathy, and hearing 
that Lovett had no means of obtaining counsel, employed a 
lawyer for his defence, though he wu tood from the first 
that Lovett had no case. Lovett, out of gratitude, bequeath- 
ed his skull to Junius Booth to be used fn Hamlet, that he 
might think when he held it in his hands of the gratitude his 
kindness had awakened.” After Lovett’s death this skull 
was sent to the elder Booth. Edwin used it for some time, 
but finding that the grave-diggers injured it, he substituted 
for it a property skull. Lovett’s skull is now carefully _ 
served on @ bracket in the corner of the apartment at The 
ers which Mr. Booth reserved for himself, and occupied 

d Pigg bec grinned 
Booth played Sir Edward Mortimer at the Boston The- 
atre on the night of April 14,1865. The next morning the 
news of the great calamity which had befallen the country 
reached him. Resolving to leave the’stage at once and for- 
ever, he retired, overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, to 
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his home in New York, where he lived in the strictest re- 

tirement and the deepest dejection for many months, sup- 
rted by the kindly sympathy of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
unt T’ pson, and other old and trusted friends.: 

Many urgent reasons made: Booth’s return to the stage 
both a necessity and an obligation, and at last he reappeared 
at the Winter Garden Theatre as. Hamlet on January 8, 
1866. In the streets, as the crowds gathered, an threats 
were heard, though, for the most part, a kind a 
spirit prevailed, while inside the theatre men from every part 
of the country had assembled. Nine times they cheered 
him as he entered. Showers of flowers fell upon the stage, 
and the house was shaken with the tumult.of applause. In 
Boston, Philadelphia, wherever he appeared ator this mo- 
— ‘return, the same generous welcome was accorded 

im. 

During the engagement at the Winter Garden Theatre the 
presentation to th of the famous ‘‘ Hamlet Medal” was 
made. After the performance of the tragedy on January 
22d, Booth, still in his stage dress, received a notable group 
of men. Admiral Farragut, Major-General Robert Anderson, 
John T. Hoffman, 7 Bancroft, Charles A.-Dana, Judge 
Daly, 8. R. Gifford, mt Thompson. Jervis: McEntee, 
were among the number. William Fullerton made the 
presentation speech. : 

In January, 1866, Booth, with J. 8. Clarke, leased the 
Boston Theatre. After his engagement in Boston he ‘ap- 
peared in oo on the. 28d of April, 1866, to-coim- 
memorate the anniversary ofthe “Birth and Death of 
Shakespeare.” During the fifty-one nights which succeeded 
he played Othello, Romeo, Sh k, Richard IIT. ; Ruy Blas, 
Don Cesar de Bazan, Hamlet, Richelieu, Petruchio, The Stran- 
ger, Bertuccio, Sir Giles Overreach, and Pescara. Hamlet ran 
or twenty-one nights. Booth produced Richelieu at the 
Winter Garden on February 1, 1866.- On the 29th of the fol- 
Jowing December he played Iago to the Othello of Bogumil 
Dawison, Othello speaking German, Iago English, and Des- 
demona (Madame Methua Schiller) German to Otbelio and 
English to the rest of the company. The event of this sea- 
son (1866-7) was the aN pow of the Merchant of Venice 
on January 28, 1867, this play running for seven weeks. On 
the 22d of March, Brutus, or the Fali of Tarquin, was given. 
On the 23d of March the theatre was burned, Booth losing 
all his properties, including many articles once belonging to 

Edmund Kean, John Philip Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons. 

The destruction of this house led to the building of Booth’s 
Theatre. To raise money for this enterprise Booth: travelled 
for two years. In Chicago Miss Mary M’Vicker, whom he 
afterwards married. made her first Speatence as Juliet to 
his Romeo. In Baltimore he played Sir Giles Overreach, 
Miss M’ Vicker playing Margaret. Owing to an unfortunate 
sword thrust while playing Pescara in the Apostate, he was 
obliged to act in Hamlet, Richard ILI, and Othello carrying 
his right arm in a sling, fencing with his left, After his 
a in Baltimore he made a tour of the Southern 
ap estern States. 

Booth’s Theatre was y msn ot the 3d of February, 1869, 
with the production of and Juliet, given for the first 
time in America in the original text of Shakespeare. The 
house of Juliet in the second act waa sixty feet in om ba 
and had two balconies, one above the other. Romeo's lad- 
der was thrown over the balustrade of this-solidiv construct- 
ed building. Fifty men were required to set and draw the 
“loggia scene” above the flies. The wer ran for sixty- 
eight nights, Booth spiaying Romeo, Miss M’Vicker Juliet, 
and Edwin Adams Mercutio. 

T he Moor of Venice was produced on April 19, 1869, Edwin 
Adams and Edwin Booth alternating as Othello, Miss M’Vick. 
er playing Desdemona. On June 2ist Hnoch Arden was 
given by Adams, the theatre remaining open during the 
summer. Booth and Miss M’Vicker were married June 7, 
1869, the lady retiring permanently from the stage. She 
= on her husband’s birthday, on the 13th of November, 
1881. 


Among the plays produced by Booth at his theatre were 
Romeo and Juliet, Winter’s Tale, Hamlet, Richelieu, Julius 
Cesar, The Moor of Venice, Macbeth, Lady of Lyons, The Iron 
Chest, Merchant of Venice, Richard III., A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, Fool's é, The eg Tarquin, and Don Cesar 
de Bazan. When Booth travelled, other ‘‘ stars” filled the 
time at the theatre, Miss- Neilson, Joseph Jefferson, Miss 
Bateman, and J. 8. Clarke appearing there at intervals. 

Edwin Adams was Booth’s leading man, and had the 

rivilege of producing his own plays on Saturday nighis. 

ith Lawrence Barrett the same arrangement was made 
the season following. 

Booth’s Theatre, which had taken two years in building, 
had cost him in its construction over a million of dollars. 
But the nervous strain of managing so vast an affair, togeth- 
er with his acting, proved too great. In 1873 the theatre 
was leased to J. B. th, who met with little success, and 
Booth found himself suddenly bankrupt. He surrendered 
to his creditors all his personal and agen property, includ- 
ing his books, and retired to Cos Cob, Connecticut. So per- 
ished one of his fondest hopes. 

Booth on October 25, 1875, opened at Mr. Daly’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. At this time he produced for the first 
time his own adaptation of Shakespeare’s Richard JII., a 
play once acted by both Edmund Kean and the elder Booth, 
but afterward allowed by them to fall into disuse. 

During this reg Booth played King Lear from 

he original text. ith J.T. Ford he travelled through the 

uth, giving fifty-two performances. With Mr. M’Vicker 
he travelled in the West, his engagement closing in June, 
1876. 

John McCullough, understanding the extent of Booth’s 
bankruptcy, urged his going to California. On the 5th of 
September, 1876, Booth arrived in San Francisco, twenty 
years to a day since he had left the city. His old friend D. 
C. Anderson was still there, but all traces of their former 


‘haunts had disappeared 


Booth’s success in San Francisco was overwhelming. 


- During the same season he was again, however, at the 


Lyceum Theatre, New York, under the gy EP of 

r. McVicker. At the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, 
while still under Mr. McVicker’s management, Booth play- 
ed‘ to enormous houses, although the panic caused by the 
burning of the Brooklyn Theatre, with a loss of more than 
three hundred lives, had almost destroyed the business 
of every other company. He then went to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Cincinnati, closing his long etigagement on 
the 19th of May, 1877, with t weeks at the Globe 
Theatre in Boston. On September 10, 1877, he was again 
at work under Mr. McVicker, in Chi , Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Cleveland, St. Louis, Buffalo, kpert, Rochester; 
Syracuse, Utica, and Albany. In January, 1878, he rented 
Booth’s Theatre, playing for six weeks under his own man- 
agement. Later he played at the Park Theatre, Boston, for 
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MR. AND MRS. BOOTH AND DAUGHTER. 


for the Zribune of the next day by Mr. William Winter: 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I scarcely know what to say, and; 
indeed, I can only make my usual speech—of thanks and 
gratitude. I thank you for this kindness. It will never be 
forgotten. I hope that this is not the last time I shall have 
the honor of appearing before you. When I come again I 
trust that I shall be able to give greater attention than 1 
have ever given to whatever part I may play. I hope that 
my health and strength may be improved so that I can serve 
you better; and I shall always try to deserve the favor you 
have shown.” 

The last words of Hamlet, however—the last words which 
Mr. Booth, as an actor, ever uttered—are much more signif- 
icant and much more touching—‘‘ The rest is silence!” ~ 

Edwin Booth lived in quiet, happy retirement at his home 
in the house of The Players, watched and cheered by his 
loving daughter and a few old friends, until, at last, early 
on the morning of the 7th of June, Death beckoned him 
away, and he passed to his reward. 

THE REST I8 SILENCE! 
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MR. BOOTH’S MOTHER —From an Oty Pamtine. 
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MR. BOOTH IN HIS ROOM AT “THE PLAYERS.”—Drawn From Lire py Horace BRADLEY. 
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Tue YaLs-HarvarD Crews started for New London last 
Saturday, June 10th. They will begin final preparations 
for the great race of the 80th on much more even terms than 
they in 1892. 

Last year Yale sent an eight to New London that was 
fully prepared to do crew-work and pate on All the 
individual faults of the men had been eradicated before they 
left New Haven; they were rowing pretty well together, the 
men were all in good condition physically, and — to al- 
most any amount of work, all that was for the 

and the men in the boat to do was to improve on 
that crew-rowing in order to make a fast eight. 

This year Yale sends an eight to New London that has 
many individual faults and a limited amount of crew-row- 
ing. There is a great deal more work left for the coachers 
this year than last, and it is strange that there is too, when 
it is remembered that last year J. A. Hartwell, the captain, 
hada lot of more or less green material to work on, while 
this year Captain Ives has five of the men who sat in the 
winning boat last June on the Thames. And this goes to 
show that a veteran crew is not invariably the easier handled. 
In fact, it is the exception where a veteran in a boat 
his interest-alive during the long period of ding-dong - 
ing; he is apt to work perfunctorily. 


CREW-WORK DOES NOT BECOME good crew-work until the 
eight men seem to be rowing as one. Like a machine, they 
must all appear to be connected, if not Ep cape d at least 
mentally. ey must all think alike, and think at the same 
time, and of the same thing, in order to produce that ma- 
chinelike work and exactness. 

This is what seemed to be the matter with the Yale crew 
when seen last at New Haven on the eve of their departure 
for New London. To the casual observer the work of the 
men looks smooth and to some extent finished, but the fact 
is it seems to be done with too much effort. Van Huyck, 
at 8, for instance, was swinging out of the boat to port and 
twisting himself on the finish, thus bringing his hands into 
his body in an awkward and unnatural way. Rogers, at 5, 
while rowing in good form, did not keep up with the speed 
of the boat, so that he seemed to drop bebind. Ives, at 7, 
and Johnson, bow, were together. 


THE OUT-BOARD WORK OF THE YALE CREW on the re- 
covery is good. The blades all come out of the water at 
the same time, excepting that of No. 2, without splashing, 
and go back as cleanly, and are brought close to the water 
on the catch, all the blades losing their feather at the same 
time and dipping with the same bevel. But the in-board 
work of the recovery is not so good. No. 2 hasa ae 
to drop over in the full reach. No. 3 is slow in getting h 
hands away from his body on the first part. No. 7 moves 
much too lively for No. 6 to follow him closely. All this 
makes the recovery, so fur as the in-board work is con- 
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cerned, look slightly irregular. When all the men will 
move a little more in ane 28 She Tees Saet Spe teanrer7, 
the effect to the eye will be much more pleasing, and 

on the shell will, and must, inevi be more speed. 
If the coachers and Ives can remove those little and 


Captain 
faults, the work of the crew will be encourag- 
lngly beter. : 


ON THE PORT SIDE OF THE BOAT, Messler, at 2, was slow, 
rowing a short stroke, and dro) me gos at the catch. 
This sends his oar into the air just before going into the 
water, making him take the water behind the others. Long- 
acre, No. 4, is not in time. Paine, at 6, pulled a strong oar, 
and sat well up to his-work, thus help 7 and 8. 
Stroke once in a while jet his crew drive him, instead of 
master of situation, but as a rule 8, 7, and 6 

po pr ile the rest of the men were slow or 
awkward, seemed to stop out as it were. 

In spite of these individual faults, however, the fact re- 
mains that the Yale boat travels well and at times fast. If 
the coachers can get all‘the men to swing to r and pull 
alike, there is no reason:why the crew should not turn out 
to be a fast one. The blades catch the water hard, and the 
stroke is pulled through with a vim and‘ dash. It is alto- 
gether probable we shall see Yale get her, and once 
again start that ‘rowing machine” over the flagged course 
on the Thames. ; ; 

Tue HARVARD CREW HAS HAD a lively week. Early and 
late they have been worked, and several times put over the 
four - mile course at full speed, closely followed by the 
launch, and ——— criticised by ex n Perkins, who 
has put life and into his coaching, ahd stirred the crew 
up in such a manner as to have a good éffect upon the mo- 
tion of the shell. It no longer rolls from side to side, but is 
kept fairly well on its keel. There is still room for great 
improvement, but on the whole the progress has been satis- 
factory, aud the ad with the apy 2 “ap of the rowing 
of one or two of the men, gratifying to both coach and cap- 
tain. On June = they —— a we a. — the ie 
with possibly exception of bow, is practically settled. 
Burgess may keep his position in the bow, but he will have 
pod reer segcr hina ge med oat v mage as he is 
and plucky, as every one knows him to be, he wastes his 
strength, and by the unevenness of his stroke greatly im- 

es the a of the crew. His heart and soul are in 

is work, but as yet he has not grasped the principles of 

good rowing. He stands out as an individual, and fails to 

adjust himself to the rest of the crew, and is not, strictly 

speaking, a ’varsity man, but he can make himself a better 

— of one if he can only correct a few of his worst 
aults. 


STARTING WITH THE CATCH, bis oar into the water 
with the wrong face tothe blade; it cuts in too deeply and 
travels along with a wavering motion which indicates that 
he does not keep a firm, steady pressure upon his stretcher. 
On the recover, his oar waves about in the air, and is not 
tossed out gracefully and evenly. His body-work, especial- 
ly at the finish of the stroke, is awkwardness itself. He is 
absolutely - without dexterity in the management of his 


held firmly back. 
‘being directed ‘to 





shoulders, and hunches them when they 
He pulls hard, 


first: 
dowg into it. 
ofa 


Jonson, AT 2, HANDLES HIMSELF fairly well, and 


ally strong pulls an average even sor haga 
a little more confidence in bimself, and more deter. 
mination to make the most of his natural abilities. © While 
his } ip is not first-class, it is yet better th 
's, and he is a much more effective man. Like 
Se : 
work is much superior. apparently has some di 
in following Newell, and as he S on alcally 
he allows himself to pay less less attention to his time. 


He has 
always been noted for his t strength, his largé 
“ + grea’ gt rgé muscles, 


: out ” does not help to win 
8 boat-race, and that is about all Newell is doing at present. 
He finishes his slide and with great strength pale the handle 
of his sweep down into his lap, believing, no doubt, he has 
por | the boat along, when in truth his great have 

to destroy the work of the other men rather than fit 
into it. He dips too deeply, and pulls too much with his 
arms. From start to finish of the stroke he labors without 
finish, with marked muscular effort, and in poor time. His 
rowing is very t for a man who has entered upon his 
third season in the varsity, but fortunately he is beginnin g 
to wake up to the fact, and during the past few days has 
shown that he can row better. If he learns to help instead 
of retarding the crew, he may become a useful member, but 
at present he is holding them back. 


Davis, aT 4, 18 THE ONLY MEMBER of the crew who is 
pulling his oar through the water at the proper level and 
with steady pressure. There is generally a hollow behind 
and a mound of water in front of his blade. He pulls an 
easy, graceful oar, and a decidedly effective one, consid- 
ering his build and strength. His back is weak, or at least 
he finds it hard work to sit up when he is not rowing. He 
may be interested in his work, but he never has the appear- 
ance of it. 

Fearing, at 5, is beginning to show the effects of hard 
work. He is a little overtrained, and has had to take a 
rest for a few days. His long reach and quick motions 
make him a hard man to follow, and were he not held back 
by the natural slowness of Vail in front of him, it is a ques- 
tion whether Davis could do so. As it is, in his endea- 
vors to follow Vail he is forced to slow up and curtail his 
reach in order to keep time. He is rowing extremely well, 
considering the time he has been at it, and it is to be hoped 
that he will soon learn to depend less upon his arms and 
more upon his legs to push the boat ahead. At present he 
is not properly rigged. There is too much of an angle to 
his reach forward. 


(Continued on page 586.) 








THE BRYANT BUST. 


“AFTER many years the bust of William Cullen Bryant, 
the American poet, by Launt Thompson, is to be removed 
from its resting-place in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and mounted upon a handsome monument of white marble 
in Central Park. The monument and pedestal for the bust 
were designed by Architect Ernest Flagg, of this city, and 
will be erected from the purest Italian marble. The bronze 
bust of the venerable poet was designed and executed several 
ome ago, before Mr. Bryant’s death, by the sculptor-artist 

aunt Thompson. It was submitted to Mr. Bryant and his 
family, and by them declared satisfactory. It was also 
passed upon by the Board of Park Commissioners of that 
time, but was never erected, owing to the rule which will 
not allow any monument erected in the parks until five 

ears after the person’s death. Since the bust was executed 
it has occupied a niche in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in Central Park. 

The monument now to be erected will be placed in a 
location in Central Park to be determined upon to-day by 
the Park Commissioners. The money for its erection has 
been subscribed by Mr. Bryant’s old friends and associates, 
members of the Century Club, of which Mr. Daniel Hunting- 
ton is president and Mr. John Bigelow vice-president. The 
cost of the monument will be, exclusive of the bust, about 
$30,000. The inscriptions will consist of the titles of the 
poet’s greatest works, and the names of the subscribers to the 
fund. The name of the poet is carved in the pedestal, 
underneath which is the word ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” the title of his 
greatest poem. Work will begin immediately after the site 
has been set apart by the Park Commissioners. A lack of 
space prevents mention of the subscribers’ names in these 
columns. 








By the death of Mr. Edwin Booth, whose name as our 
most representative actor has been a household word in this 
country for many years, the contemporary stage has lost 
the last link, or perhaps, more properly speaking, the re- 
membrance of the last link, which bound it to a school of 
actors and acting, of dramatic art and methods and theories 
of dramatic art, now passed away. Is it because we are 
less intelligent or more so, more cultivated or the reverse, 
that we seem no longer to care for or take any interest in 
that style of ane one plays in and by which Mr. Booth 
earned his acknowledged reputation as the first English- 
speaking actor of his time? It would be hard to say. Cer- 
tain it is, Mr. Booth is the last of his line, as well as of his 
family, and there is none either able or apparently anxious 
to take his place. It wasa much more difficult matter to 
be thought a great actor in the days when Mr. Booth earned 
his reputation than in these days, when scenery and the 
calcium-light have become such important factors in histri- 
onic art. ides difficulties of many kinds, Mr. Booth had 
also to contend with the presence reputation of a father 
so great as to be still thought by many people to have been 
the greatest English-s g actor that ever trod the boards, 
but his natural talents, his thorough training: in a not too 
easy school, and his rarely attractive characteristics of 
mind and person s ily won for Mr. Booth, both in this 
country and abroad—where, on his second visit, he received 
an ovation—a position in the dramatic world which has not 

been attained by any other actor of his 








time. As a man Mr. Booth was char- 
acterized by a gentle, placid indolence, 
which, when not stirred by his art, 
him to, as it were, saunter-through life 
with easy-going and kindly indiffer- 
ence. For all his nonchalance of thought 
and demeanor, the fires of real genius 
burned within, and when aroused he 
was, as the world well knows, capable 
of the highest passion and emotional 
expression. At times he would domi- 
nate the audience and the players around 
him with the very majesty of genius, 
and sweep everything before him with 
uncontrollable enthusiasm. 

happy and 
and social relations, Mr. Booth was ever 
the yr ie of the w regard 
among he honored with his friend- 
ship and sympathy, and by hissgift to 
his beloved profession of the house and 
collections which made the Players Club 
a possibility, has left an endu 








monument not only of his love for 
art, but also for his friends. 





The summer season is certainly upon 





PROPOSED BRYANT MONUMENT, CENTRAL PARK.—Egnzsr Frage, Anourrect. 


us with all its dulness, as the thea 
last week presented practically nothing 
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in “the way of novelty. The Isle of Champagne served to 
introduce to the New York public a new aspirant for prima- 
donna honors in the person of Miss Ritchie, a young and very 
pretty lady, who, in spite of the most unpromising material 
with which she had to work, must be accredited with hav- 
ing made a favorable impression on her début, and can be 
looked upon as ing not a little promise. Messrs. 
Herrmann and Kellar both exhibited some new tricks, and 
that is all. Promenade concerts by Mr. Anton Seid] and 
his orchestra took the place of the varied entertainment 
inaugurated at the Madison Square Garden the previous 
week, which, as might have been expected, disappeared, 
lost, engulfed, and swallowed up in the immensity of its 
surroundings. The Seidl orchestra seems to play in rather 
better form than when last heard here, and looked upon as 
promenade concerts, these entertainments are certainly above 
the ave . The programmes are pleasantly varied, and, 
as is usual with Mr. Seidl, well-selected. Monday and Fri- 
day of each week are set apart as Wagner nights, Tuesday 
as *‘ Request” night, and so on. 


The news comes from London that on its first production 
Leoncavallo’s much-talked-of opera J Pagliacct was received 
with a favor quite equal to that accorded to Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana. The general feeling seems to be that 
both works are of the same type—very interesting, vay 
thrilling, full of incident and strong crude passion, wit 
little psychological treatment, and almost primitive in their 
direct, forcible, almost savage truth and sincerity. Both 
composers have unCoubtedly realized the modern dramatic 
tendency towards sensationalism, and have piled situation 
on situation, climax on climax, in a liberal if somewhat unfin- 
ished style. One critic speaks of J Pagliacci as a “‘shilling- 
shock .r in glaring yellow colors”; another comments on the 
extreme art and 1 in which comedy and tragedy walk 
hand in hand th-oughout the piece, so that there is an under- 
current of comedy in the tragic scenes, and in the most purely 
comedy situations there is a subsentiment of tragedy. Leon- 
cavallo’s melodies are spoken of as fresh, and, for the most 

, original, but not entirely devoid of commonplaceness. 

t seems to be generally admitted that the scoring is excel- 
lent, and that whatever its faults, the work possesses the 
same kind of thrilling human interest that Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana does, although, as a whole, more cultured and refined 
than that work. To sum up, the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that I Pagliacci, while a highly dramatic and interest- 
ing work, can hardly be termed a great one, in that it fails 
in a measure to carry the conviction of its greatness; although 
it is full of go and strongly sincere and spontaneous, it 
never quite carries one beyond and away from a disposition 
to criticise. Like Mascagni’s work, I jacci. shows the 
influence of the “in 5% at least—and there is in some cases 
more than the thought—of other minds, but also proves its 


composer to be a thorough musician, of t tal- 
ent, even of genius and real dramatic feeling, and in so far 
holds out the greatest possible promise for future works by 
the same hand. 

This latest product of what has been termed the modern 
Italian school of opera has been so much discussed and 


is exciting so much interest that a short summary of the 

lot may be of interest. The opera is in two acts, the scene 
oer laid in Calabria at the Feast of the Assumption. 
Durivg the prologue Tonio, a hunchback, the jester of a 




















troupe of strolling players, st 
curtain, and announcing himself as the ‘‘ pro- 
logue” of ancient custom, foretells the story, 
showing ‘the sad fruits of love and pas. 
sion.” * curtain rises upon a p ue 
scene at the entrance of the village, 

the travel ot ee the sound o 
trumpet a rum p come: on. 
trae leader, and Nedda, his wife (the 
Clown and Columbine), occupying the cart 
drawp by a donkey, and led by , the 
Harlequin. Canio is chaffed by the crowd 
concerning the attentions that the Hunch- 
back: pays to his wife, and his reply gives 
the key-note to what is to come. Should 
his wife deceivé him, he says, he would be 
a very different man from the Pagliacco 
of the comedy, and the end would not be 
so pleasant. The Hunchback makes love 
to his: mistress, and is laughed at, as her af- 
fectidns are bestowed upon Sylvio; a hand- 
some Villager, Who now comes on to persuade 
her to fly with him. A passionate love duct 
founded upon a telling motive is partly over- 
heard by the injured revengeful Tonio, who 
goes for Canio, and brings him up as Sylvio 
disappears. The husband overhears his wife 
make an appointment for that night with 
her lover, but does not see his face. Canio 
stifles his rage and decides to abide events, 
and the act ends with the outburst of his 
pathetic sorrow. . 

The assembling of the villagers for the 
Strollers’ performance opens the second act. 
Sylvio is among the crowd. At first the 
comedy begins with a story of marital de- 
ception, which forms a strange repetition of 
what has actually happened previously. 
When Canio hears his wife making her mid- 
night tryst in the very words used by her to 
her escaping lover, he can no longer restrain 
his. rage, but declares himself an outraged 
husband bound on revenge. The spectators, 
thinking that the comedy is still in Lig on 
warmly applaud the lifelike acting; Nedda 
tries, to keep up the illusion, but Canio is in 
deadly earnest. He demands the name of 
her apie bony — ones has oe me 
again re to give it, rage ultimately 
a rs him, pe he plunges a dagger into 
her m. Falling, with a cry for help, she 
involuntarily speaks her lover's name. -Syl- 
vio then rushes towards her, and is instantly 
stabbed to the heart by Canio; while the 
Hunchback, with a malevolent smile,turns to 
the crowd and says, ‘‘ The comedy is over.” 


From the published accounts of the story 
of the new Savoy ee Jane Annie, the 
book by Messrs. J. M. Barrie and Conan 
Doyle, the music by Mr. Earnest Ford, one 
would think that the stage of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan shrine had been turned into a 
sott of Kindergarten. The story of the 
opera deals with the thrilling complications 
developed from the conflicting emotions of 
Jane Annie, the good girl, and Bab, the bad 
girl, of a young ladies’ seminary. With the 
Per ecerecg = of the delightful pre ee 
ginality of the Professor's - Story in mind, 
one is almost tempted to ask how. Mr. J. M. 
Barrie could descend to such apparent pue- 
rility. The composer, Mr. Ford, is an Irish- 
man, a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music 
and of Sir Arthur Sullivan. The music of 
Jane Annie is said to be distinctly Sullivan- 
esque, its chief faults being a lack of striking 
melody and variety, and a rather monotonous 
style of instrumentation — cardinal faults, 
one would think, in comic opera. The ro- 
mantic music is said, however, to possess 
power, and the harmonization to be 
throughout. As Mr. Ford is a pupil of Sir 
Arthur’s, it is certainly natural that he should 
give evidence of that pupilship. As matter 
of fact, any musician at the present time who 
takes a simple rhythmic melody and treats it 
polyphonically with careful harmonization is 
accused of imitating Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

The discovery which this gentleman made, 
and to which certainly the success of Pina- 
fore and many others of his works was in a 
great measure due, was that a hymn tune or 
choral played in accelerated tempo is a most 
attractive g. The very simplicity of the 
theme ap to the uninitiated, and an edu- 
cated musician has ample opportunity for 
showing his taste, skill, and refinement in the 
treatment of the accompaniment and in devel- 
opment. While the credit of the discovery is 
due to the discoverer, there seems no reason 
why that discovery should be absolutely re- 
served for his own special use, more particu- 
larly as the sources of his inspiration were 
in many instances common property. Why 
is it—the same old question coming up again 
—that an architect who to his author- 
ities and reproduces well-known classical 
forms, with or without original variations, is 
praised and commended, while a musician, 
by the same token and for the same proceed- 
ing is called a plagiarist, or a ous and 
willing imitator? ReeinaLD DE Koven. 


THE FORD'S THEATRE 
DISASTER. 


A sap, serious, and inexcusable disaster 
occurred in Washington Friday morning, 
June 9h. The building, formerly 8 
Theatre, in which A m Lincoln was 
shot by an’ assassin, which has been used 
as an Army Medical Museum, and more 
recently as an adjunct of the War rt- 
ment, fell in, and buried beneath the débris 


of roof, floors, ceiling, and furniture v 
i g Thess 


many of the government clerks. 
were of these twenty-two killed and 
wounded. Nearly all of the wounded w 


before the | 





recover. This was an old build- 
ing, and it has many times been reported to 
be unsafe. It has been kept in use, how- 
ever, beeause, in the first place, there was a 
sentimental indisposition to destroy the build- 
ing. in Which occurred the Lincoln tragedy, 
and then Congress has never made any a 
propriation for other and more sui 
prt _ — eet oe — for the 
re lory of the rs, speci- 
mens of the Medical ‘docuain: but 


enough to hold the four or five hundred | 


clerks of a bureau of the War Department. 
These clerks belonged to the Pension Record 
Division of the War Department, and were 
emplé — in copying the army muster-rolls 
used during the war. Men had been at 
work for several days in the cellar of the 
ramshackle structure, excavating for An elec- 
tric plant. It is supposed that these men 
undermined the walls, which slippéd a little 
and let the floorsin. Only the front half of 
the building gave way. 

There was in the centre of the buildin 
an air and light shaft that ran through a 
the three floors. In front of this shaft the 
floors gave way; behind the shaft the floors 
stood intact. Otherwise the less of life would 
have been almost beyond precedent. Those 
who were in the building say there was but 
one Crash, and all the floors seemed to give 
way at once. Immediately after the crash 
there arose a dense cloud of lime and dust, 
which filled the parts of the building left 
standing and prevented thode unlyurt from 
knowing exactly what had a peepee Ina 
very short while after the ent men were 
at work taking ont the wounded and re. 
moving the débris, so as to find the bodies 
of the dead. By five o’clock in the after- 
noon twenty-two dead bodies had. been 
found and fifty wounded men taken to the 
hospitals. : 

Reports of the accident spread rapidly, 
end in a little while the crowd of persons 
attracted to the place was so great that the 
police had to be re-enforced by the military, 
a company of artillery coming from the bar- 
racks, and a troop of cavalry from Fort 
Myers. All work in the other departments 
was practically suspended, and the friends 
and felatives of the clerks of the division 
preg tes, She building crowded Tenth and 
the neighboring streets. It wili be difficult, 
if not impossible, to fix the responsibility for 
the continued occupation of this unsafe build- 
ing upon any particular officer. But in 
Washington all seem to agree that for eight 
or nine years 3p the building has ener 
been regarded as entirely unsafe and unfit 
for use as a working-place for any large force 
of clerks. 


SUPREMELY DELIGHTFUL 
To the emaciated and. debilitated, invalid is the sense 
of returning health and strength produced by Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters.” When that promoter of 
vigor is tested by persons in feeble health, ite restor- 
ative and vitalizing potency soon evinces itself in 
improved appetite, di jon, and nightly repose, the 
pa conditions euler hich utrength ‘ 
tude is vouchsafed to the human system. Try it and 
be convinced.—{ Adv.} 








A SILVER. QUARTER 


sent eafely, with your addrees, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Fomenaie Agent Chicago, Milwaukee & 8t. 
Panl Ry., Chicago, Hl., will fetch to by mail, 
wiibout delay, a folio containing A h guy colored, 
correct lithographic view of the World’s Fair Groands 
and Buildings (done by the f attist, Charles 
Graham), toge with numerous other ifal 
lithographic and half-tone views of un e 
and river scenery in Wieconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and 
”— otherwise twenty-five 
cents in silver or U. S. Recta ast covers 
the cost of the folio. We pay for sending it to you. 

The supply limited ; therefore, send Tadress at 
once, or not later than July 15, 1898.-{Ado.] 





MRS: WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over ay years by millione of 
tiers for their child while teething, with perfect 
e286. It svothes the child, softens the yume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best my | 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part the 
world. ‘Twenty-five ceuts a hottie. tAde.} 








CAREFUL PREPARATION 
is esgential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Bordey Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is pre; with 
infante are assu the best. 
—{Adv,] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cnres cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢c.—{Adv.] 





How To ours a oorp—" Nothing easier! take a few 
doses of Wutent'’s Inptan Veoxrance Pitts; I have 
tuld you half a dozen times.”’—[ Adv.) 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
7 gt for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 





Use Dr. Stzgezet’s Axcostora to stimalate 


Brrrkrs 
the appetite and digestive organs.—[4 de.) 
‘RENNER NENTS 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 
’ — When other charms have faded, a sound, white 
set of teeth redeems the countenance ; but .they 
should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 
order 'to keep them white, or to rendet them so. 


SOZODONT 


"4s a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
‘dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from lorg 
and regular use are enabled io recommend it 
with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
dentifrice. Purchasers are requested to note the 
" r= tallies size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 
larly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


























-A Gc The Big 4. 
for all kinds of riders. . The “ Sunol” wheels 
are made in four varieties : 

‘The “Sunol” Racer (weight 25 Ibs. 

The “Sunol” Light Gecdeens (weight 30 ibs.) 
The “ Sunol” Roadster (weight 36 Ibs. all on). 
The “Sunol” Lady’s (weight 33 Ibs. all on). 





You should r ber that absolutely nothing 
has been sacrificed to serene. ne o's - 
racefulness, strength, make up the “ Sunol.’ 
t’s the lightest wheel of its grade on the 
market, and the strongest. This being so, it’s 
easy to account for the motto, ‘The Sunol 
| ” It wasn’t coined by us, but by wheel- 

men. Let us send you a catalogue. 


‘Tre McINTosH-HUNTINGTON Co. 
HaRpware & BicyvcLes, CLEVELAND, O. 

















SUMMER BOARD 
combining health and rest, all told in a new 


c : illustrated book ‘‘Summer Homes Among 

the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the 

Shores of Lake Champlain,” containing ad- 

hl» dresses of family homes. . Prices from $4 to 
$10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 


etre Vermont liomes offer summer boarders 

itality, out-d ‘ ' fishing, 

SUMMER HOUSE FURNISHINGS. | wccting, imate and scenery unexcelled 

é i Mailed free on application to A. W. Eccle- 

Japanese and China Mattings. stone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York; 
MATTING SQUARES. 


T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 266 Washington 
ORIENTAL RUGS. * 
Turkey, Indian, Persian Carpets. 


St., Boston; or 8. W. Cummings, G.‘P. A., 
TAPESTRIES, PRINTED CRETONNES, 


Cc. V. KR. R., St. Albans, Vt. 
Curtain Materials, Shades. 





All babies cry alike, byt all 
men do not talk alike. -All new 
fae varnishes look —? but they 

soon begin to differ. Some fade 
Broadway HK 19th ét. | and iets and blur; some grow 
richer and keep their glassy 
polish and their smooth hard 
surface. 
%” THE OLD- 


tters known— Our “ People’s Text-Book ”’—sent free — will tell 
and you which is which. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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| J » ? 7 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. me Ps 
Per Year: Ke ‘4 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 ~~ = 
HARPER'S WEEELY............ “ 4 00 fa 
-| BARPEN’S BAZAR........... iseg “ 4 00 ° . 
‘| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 2 00 *. oo eed 


Booksellers and Postmanters umally receive subserip- tants Ca 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should | Refused; On Aceount of his Shape. 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. ol is & disease. Dr, 


ha 
BARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, Be Ve | ots ee eee ty i ng ee ee 


F 
: 
¥ 
g 
x 
j 
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books on this disease. Dr. Schii 
THOMPS N'S FY WATER upon application. EISNBR & evan een eS. 
every ? 
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Financial. 
Letters __bucctctns tou 


f to Earope and West Indiea. 
°° Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Credit. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bawxens, No. 59 Wazt. Sraeer. 


°/ FIRST MORTGAGES in." “shee. ype caves. ee 4 


Q annually » oe Conservative 











pope womens raphic views ‘of. the 
securities mailed FREE. Inquestionab’ 
TH AMERICAN 
FINANCE ce., M finn. eS 
87: Investment ven. AsHincTgM. IMF BOVEMENT. 00. 
Se 
settlement of de- 
mdence solicited. Send 


ble references. 
Write for particulass. THE NO 
innespelia, 
our ASHINGTON IME BOVERERT 00, 
J. S. BARNES, Pent Senin “ons 
near you. - 





qauttea re agg *o 
for full information and 


Strictly High Grade. 

















Nomad Model of 1893, S100. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Houghton & Dutton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Equalied ee Few. 
Excelled by None. 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Responsible agents wanted in all 
unoccupied territory. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


3137315 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Amateur Photography 
at the World’s Fair. 


How to get the most pictures for the 
smallest outlay.is a question that wili 
confront eyery amateur photographer 
who attends the World's Fair: Our new 
Columbus spools of film-meet the emerg- 
ency. .A Kodak -loaded with one of 
these has from two to twenty times 
the capacity of an ordinary camera and 
weighs less. After seeing the work done 
on our new films, the Worlds Fair author- 
ities decided to sell no other film on the 
grounds. We are prepared to furnish 
Columbus Spools in the following sizes : 


For No. 1 Kodak, - - 
For No.2 “* “(with counter), 


+ 150 exposures, 
i 190 “ 
For No. 2 3 (without counter), 200 _ 


For No. 3 250 - 

For No.3 “ jr. + - 100 “is 

For No.4 “ . - + 250 

For No.4 = * Sa - 100 a 

For No.4 “ olding, - - 100 * 
Send § cts. for World's Fair view 4 x 5. 

Our Dark Rooms Eastman Kodak Co. 

on the grounds free : 

Sor changing films Rochester, N. Y. 

or plates. 


WORRY. 


Mrs. Bissibee, 
with all her 
nervous energies 
quickened, is up 
ma carly. and late, 
me: eats little and goes 
to bed overworked, 
wearied, and worn 
out. The day of 
penance comes 
to her. Of course she has nervousness, de- 
ranged stomach, sleeplessness, qualms of 
nausea, sick-headaches, and the worst of all, 


NEURALCIA 


in its worst form. Then, to make bad 
worse,she takes to pills and powders, nostrums 
and salts. The result is weaker stomach and 
feebler nerves, while 

BROMO -«SE1.T2EF, 
containing no opiate or Anti-Pyrine, will 
soothe, alter, refresh, and reinvigorate the 
system. Its effects are prompt; its medicinal 
virtues magical, and it is palatable and aperi- 
ent. Indeed, it may be called a true 


REFRESHMENT. 


WOMAN’S 
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WROU GHT STEEL FRENCH RANGES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


WROUGHT | IRON RANCE COMPANY, 
T. LOUIS, DLO. 


Branch iene 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY’S 
WAGONS BY THEIR TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


Founded 1864. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000.000. 


258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January ist, 1893. 
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IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, 


The BES 
All Arounc 


Typewriter, 


For Every Purpose. 
Mace cer COlor Work ? 
UNSURPASSED ixanmrotpes. 


Highest Possible Quality. Lowest Price. 
Standard Keyboard. Automatic a. Per- 
fect Envelope Guide. Color ofink can be 


changed 
instantly. ee every ality found in 
other we eb eee mk ewig and hes many 











NATIONAL. main one co., 
715» 717, 719 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
| _8OLD.ALL OVER THE WORLD. 



































NTON B trenton | 


708 “hfe Ww 
|131 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, Oi 




















ECHANICAL DRAWING 
MECHANICS, MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC, PROSPECTING," 


MAY BE STUDIE D At 
Bin denepnrnd bent a nl THe oo Wonk. rae 
w 






chee School of eee perentom 








Ti OBEAR RUBBER GLOVE 























W.SOHNS HPS CO. 





«<< , 
a = | 3 Aa by unskilled Workman. “ 
F bamuedeue than lin end costs dboul one hall ds auch. 

» OY has been muse lor thirty five years by maay well known mana 
Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United Sates. 
SAMPLES, PRICES 8S FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 







NEW YORK - VERSeY CITY + CHICAGO: 
teal BOSTON + ATLANT.1 


Send a et REE Chen E Creulargieing fat i yoo 8 F 








ice, 25: 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Sold by all Dealers or et Bert 
‘iWtress Dr. I. W, LYON, 88 Mu rn Rv. 

















ESELEVATORCS 


b RNY. 
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Cheap 

Transportation. 


One-twentieth of a 
cent a mile, on the Im- 
heel. Cheap- 
er than other bicycles 
because less repairs are 
needed. Our earner catalogne for the asking. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—IN AND ABOUT THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE.—Drawn sy T. Dart WALKER. 
the Music in the Garden. 2. Garde du Corps, German Village. 3. A Bit of the Midway Plaisance, 
looking East. 4. Egyptian Carvers and Types, Cairo Street. 5. An Egyptian Dancer (“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye”), Cairo'Street, 6. An Egyptian Priest. 


585 


1. The German Village: drinking Beer and listening to 
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AMATEUR SPORT.—(Continued a page a ' 
Vail, at 6, is naturally slow, but during the past few days 
he has put more life into his work, and is A am into good 
condition to back up 7. His blade-work is not what it 
should be, but he has improved upon it greatly since a week 
ago. : 


WEEK BEFORE LAST THERE WA8 EVERY INDICATION that 
Cummings had awakened from his long wiuter’s nap and 
had made up his mind to properly fill the position of star- 
board stroke. But during the past weck he has either be- 
come overtrained or else he has gone to sleep again. He is 
reproducing the old fault which has helped to defeat Har- 
vard for so many. years: he is not in time with stroke; he 
is behind at the catch, behind at the finish, behind on the 
shoot. Once in a while he does move with stroke, showing 
that he could, if he tried hard, do his work properly. His 
blade-work, also,,is not what it should be. e does not 
keep his oar square against the pin, but allows it to slip 
away at times, making his pull a series of jerks instead of 
a steady sweep. He must improve considerably if Harvard 
is to have a fast crew. 

Fennessy is fulfilling the aes which he gave early in 
the season, and is rapidly developing into a good stroke. 
His finish, however, is poor. He back too far, and 
finishes too close to his bedy, He should sit up better, and 
make the change to the recovery a little quicker. After he 
starts on the recovery he moves quickly enough, but he 
could save seconds of time and run the stroke up much 
more easily did he not have these faults. He does not take 
his oar out cleanly, but feathers under water, and conse- 
quently drags when he should move with life. A little 
extra effort on his part during the coming two weeks and 
he will make a name for himself at stroke. 


TAKING THE WATER QUICELY and getting in a good shove 
with their legs, the Harvard crew manages to start their 
shell instantly, and rapidly get a good headway. But as 
their speed increases, they seem unable to control them- 
selves accordingly. They fail to catch her quick enough, 
and the consequence is that by the time their oars take the 
water they have lost nearly all, if not the whole, of the speed 
they have gained by the previous stroke. The shell shoots 
abead during the stroke, glides along during the first part 
of the recovery, and then stops, while the eight men steady 
from their rush to the full reach and get ready to put their 
oars into the water. It is their inability to control the last 
part of the slide that is seriously impeding the progress of 
the shell during the recovery. It is their poor watermanship 
and inability to keep a fitm,steady pressure on their stretch- 
ers which is causing them to waste pounds and pounds of 
strength on the stroke. 

It has often been said that a good crew can gain as much 
on the recovery as on the stroke. It is practically true, for a 

r recovery will ruin the best stroke that can be rowed. 
he quickness of the recovery should come at the first part, 
and the effect of eight men moving rapidly towards the 
stern is to send the shell ahead. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when the eight men must change the direction of their 
motion and start back again. This change must be made 
uickly, but just before the change is made is the critical 
time. If they rush their slides at the end, as the Harvard 
men are doing, they are forced to stop themselves before 
they can change. When they stop they become dead- 
weights, the shell rapidly loses headway, and they undo a 
part of the work they have already done. The Harvard 
crew must learn to steal out slowly the last part of the re- 
covery, gathering themselves on their stretchers as they move, 
and getting ready for the change, which must be made 
quickly, with the fer possible apparent effort. 


AS YOU FOLLOW ASTERN OF THE HARVARD CREW, the oars 
on the port side are seen to take the water much better than 
those on the starboard. They are better together, and there 
is less splashing. The shell seems to be kept fairly well,on 
her keel, but there is a marked tendency to roll as the men 
come to the full reach. 

Following alongside, the individual faults which have 
been enumerated are well marked, and even at a distance 
one can notice that Cummings wae A comes up a little 
behind stroke, and can see the labored efforts of Burgess 
and Newell. Near-by,one notices how, after only a few 
moments’ rowing, the men are pressed for breath. Their 
mouths are open, and they plainly show that they have not 
yet learned how to prepare themselves on the recovery for 
the stroke which is to come. It is but another result of 
their method of rushing down the last part of the recovery. 
They have to take the stroke before they are ready for it; 
they grow confused, and their rowing soon becomes a series 
of short jabs at the water, for in their haste to catch up 
they begin to shorten the length of their stroke. They are 
unable to keep their stroke long, not because they do not 
know how, but simply because they do not yet understand 
how to take the most advantage of a good stroke after they 
have rowed one. 

If the Harvard crew can learn, while at New London, to 
keep their oars squarely against their pins, and master the art 
of a slow recovery, Yale will find a crew worthy of their best 
efforts, and one which they will have hard work to defeat. 


DESPITE REPORTS TO THE CONTRARY, recently exploited 
in some of the daily newspapers, the Cornell ’varsity shell is 
going much faster to-day than it was last year at this time. 

ome changes have been made recently: Krantz was taken 
ill, and his place filled by Robbins, of last year’s Freshman 
crew; Collins,bow,has been replaced by Freeborn, also of last 
year’s Freshmen. The general form of the men is not so 
good as it should be, though considerable improvement has 
been made in the past week. Though the boat moves very 
steadily and keeps on its Keel, it still stops between strokes, 
the men getting away too quickly with their slides. There 
is not enough svap in the recovery, the hands are not shot 
away quickly, and the’grip on the water bas no vigor in it. 

Tie chief fault in the blade-work is that they do not catch 
the water quickly, nor, Hager excepted, get the blades in 
squarely. ger, however, cocks his oar, and is inclined 
to bury it too deeply. Most of the others, notably Hull, go 
to the other extreme, and are besides inclined to feather 
under water. 

The Cornell Freshmen are doing well, considering the 
several changes in their make-up, owing to loss of men. 
Hamilton, who is now stroking, shows remarkable endur- 
ance and energy for so slight a man. The general work of 
the crew is worthy of more experienced oarsmen; it is full 
of snap and determivation. Shaw and Howard are prob- 
ably. the, best of the lot, and one or both will go to Minne- 
apolis as ’varsity substitutes. The crew is doing well. and 
certainly every man is proving himself a sportsman, work- 
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rent year. It. is, indeed, too ey cannot get on a race 
with either Harvard or Yale. The average weight and age 
of the three’ given herewith do not bear out the impres- 
sion that Cornell boats are filled by older and heavier men: 
Yale Freshmen—average age, 19; weight,178. Harvard— 
age, 19; weight, 170. Cornell—age, 19; weight, 159. 


Tuer FRESHMAN RACES ON THE THAMES promise in re- 
sults, from the present outlook, to be a repetition of last 
year. Cornell is much superior to Columbia, the latter's _ 
crew being considered the poorest the blue and white has 
turned out in a long time. Harvard has nothing to boast 
of, while Yale is reported to have quite as good a crew as 
last year, which is saying a great deal. This will leave Yale 
and Cornell so much a of their respective opponents 
that the New London week will be decidedly incomplete 
without a race between them Every college man in the 
country wants to know what good reason there is to offer 
why Yale and Cornell Freshman crews should not meet at 
New London this month. The Cornell and Columbia race 
comes on the 20th, the Yale-Harvard-Columbia race could 
be rowed on the 24th instead of the 29th or the 26th, and the 
Yale-Cornell race on the 29th, the day before the Yale-Har- 
vard ‘varsity struggle. It is only a question of whether 
Yale will, for Cornell is willing. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA CREW is not rowing 
as well as it should at this late day, and its work is not 
nearly so clean as that of Cornell’s. The body-work is 
fairly good, but the men are unquestionably clumsy in 
handling themselves, and the workinanship of the crew is 
wretched, generally speaking, and particularly noticeable in 
the bow. The oars do not strike the water together, nor 
with the same bevel, while on the recovery they are ‘‘ cocked” 
each one at a different angle and distance from the water; 
all this causes the shell to roll badly, and creates as much 
splashing as a side-wheel ferry-boat 

The arrangement of the men has been changed recently, 
and to = effect. Hollingshead has gone to bow; Barnes, 
stroke, Waters, 7, Wilson, 6, and Marshall (captain), 4, sat in 
the boat last year; Hollingshead was a substitute, and A. F. 
and J. H. Wagenhurts at 5 and 3 and Beck are new men, and 
without previous training. The experience with this year’s 


“varsity has demonstrated beyond a doubt. how very essen- 


tial is the Freshman crew to a university which hopes to 
support a ’varsity eight. There is plenty of power in the 
boat, and the men are. working faithfully to correct their 
faults, but there must be a tremendous improvement if the 
pha 7K ye varsity crew hopes to finish nearer Cornell 
on Lake Minnetonka than it did on Lake Cayuga. 


THE OPEN-AIR HORSE SHOWS held last week and the week 
before in New York and Philadelphia were the most suc- 
cessful affairs of the kind ever given in this country. It 
was the intention to comment on these shows at some 
length, but the death of Booth and the consequent claim on 
the s of the WEEKLY, besides the other demands on 
this department, have made only the briefest remarks possi- 
ble, which is highly unsatisfactory to the writer, to say the 
least of it. Comment must, therefore, be confined to the 
New York show, as being the most important. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the handful of sportsmen who 
actually made this show possible, and who put their hands 
into their pockets to cover the deficit. People only began 
this year to realize what an encouragement to the breeder of 
American horseflesh this show is, and what a grand edu- 
cator for the people it may be. There were twice as many 
spectators this saad as last, and it did not require an expe- 
rienced eye to observe how thoroughly the show, generally 
speaking, was enjoyed. The mat igement was of the best, 
and every man and woman that purchased a ticket received 
more than their money’s worth. The open air horse show 
in New York has come to stay. The people have just 
awakened to the pleasure it dispenses to spectators and the 
gifts to horsemen, and next year we shall see few empty 
seats on the grand stands. 


AS FOR THE HORSES, the display was exceptionally good; 
all the classes were well filled, and the quality of entries far 
above lust year. The saddle-horses mn high-steppers were 
particularly good, but 1 must ask the judges of the former 
by what precedent they place Mr. Eugene Higgins’s Lauder- 
dale, a second prize winner in the ladies’ suidioheens class, 
and especially over Mr. Widener’s Lady Preston, which is as 
superior a ladies’ hack as may be conceived? And how is it 
so many entries get into this class that have no business in 
it? One sees horses that are pulling the very arms out of 
their male riders capering about. It would be interesting 
to have a definition from the judges as to what constituted 
a ladies’ saddle-horse. And some of the riding! The wonder 
is several of the poor beasts did not refuse to show off at all, 
for the way they were handled. There was a fine display 
of hunters, but there should be some distinction made be- 
tween horses that can simply get over a fence of respectable 
height and a hunter, For instance, will any one say Mr. 
Pepper’s irascible but clever high-jumper, Maud, is a 
hunter? It does not follow that because a horse can get 
over a few bare it is a hunter. There should be a decided 
change in she present classification before the next show. 
Warwick, wh I saw but once, seemed the cleverest and 
most natural jeraper of all the entries. He went over the 
fences beautifully, yes in his fore legs precisely like a 
deer, Certainly he outdid Mr. Collier's Majestic the day I 
saw him perform after the hounds. 


THE JUDGES AND THE EXHIBITORS seemed to confound 
roadsters and trotters. The harness classes filled well, and 
or out some — horseflesh. The tandems and 

ours were very good. But again two queries are suggested 
for the judges’ response, viz.,why is not the chewuant action 
of both horses in a tandem taken into consideration and an 


who certainly was treated very nee peg! by the judges. as 
east a if 

first. Instead of which the circus performance of Bates in 
rushing around the track evidently caught the judges as 
well as the gallery. ‘It is. desirable, of course, for road 
teams. to be .equal. to a :gallop, but that is not the only 
thing. Quality should count for something. When prac- 


‘HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE.”—By ‘‘C. bE Hurst.”—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25. 


. scoring two runs to their none. 


in park fours, it’s ti 
some one took the judges aside, and whispered gently in 


THE BEST GAME of the season on 
Saturday, but it was not good enough to keep Yule from 
nster’s failure at third to 


hold a thrown ball let in one, and earned the other by 
a long fly over the left-fielder’s head for a home run. The 
features of the game were W: ’s (Princeton) work 


e caught out seven men in left field, made one single, and 
t the ball to first once), and the pitching of Carter and 
Drake. Although Carter struck out 13 men to Drake’s 4, 
the latter held Yale down to two base hits, while Princeton 
got four, and twice beat the ball to first on bunts. Drake 
never put up a better game, and Humphrey caught him 
without an error, threw finely to second. Otto played 
brilliantly at short, but made two bad fumbles, urphy 
lainly showed the lack of ice; twice he fumbled the 
li, and he did not to during the game. ‘The re- 
arrangement of Yale’s field stren it materially. Bliss 
at centre looks natural, aud no better than he could be put 
there. Beal is a big improvement at second. Humphrey 
should be kept behind the bat. Princeton’s fielding was 
brilliant, but not so steady as Yale’s, their base runuing was 
better, though Gunster spoiled an otherwise clean record in 
this respect. ton had 7 men left on bases, and Yale 
8. This makes Yale the winner of the series, but a third 
game will be played in New York on the 17th. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE YALE-HARVARD a is very much 
more uncertain since Murphy has taken his old place on the 
Yale nine, and Highlands has probation and gone 
into the Harvard box. With Wiggin in the hox it looked as 
though Yale would have the captor a inasmuch as her bat- 
ters could hit him, while it is doubtful if the Harvard bats- 
men could do as much with Carter. On the other hand, 
Yale’s weak in-field meant that some of Harvard’s best bat- 
ters would be very apt to reach first on errors, if not on a 
clean base hit. Both teams are now strong where they were 
the weakest, and the contest will be exceptionally interesting. 
No team has yet been able to solve Carter's delivery for 
more than a few scattered hits; but Harvard is very strong 
at the bat, and has been able in every contest with other nines 
to bunch hits at some time in the game. But then they 
have not faced such amanas Carter. The chances are slight- 
ly in favor of Harvard, because lier batsmen, besides being 
harder, are surer hitters, and her base-running is better. 
The Harvard-Brown game, Saturday, won by «es, ay 2-0, 
showed Highlands to be in form, as he struck out twelve men. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA NINE MUST PLAY better ball than it has 
shown in its last games to take either of the.coming games 
(on the 12th and 14th) from Harvard. It has not fulfilled the 
promise of the first part of the season, and shows such pro- 
nounced unsteadiness at times that it undoes all the previ- 
ous good work. It won, or rather the pitcher Clarence 
Bayne won, the Princeton game on the 7th, score 4-2, but 
it was due more to the fact that the Princeton substitute 
pitcher was in the box than to any good playing on Penn’s 
part, since they made five errors. Bayne pitched a strong, 
steady game, striking out eleven men and not giving a sin- 
gle base on balls. 

In the game against Cornell on the 9th Pennsylvania 
again filled up the error column (5), and Bayne was not so 
effective as at Princeton. He struck out six men, and 
gave four first bases on balls. Priest, the Cornell pitcher, 
carried off the honors, striking out ten meu, but also givin 
first base to four men. ‘The gue began well for Pennsyl- 
vania, but, as usual, they could not rise to the emergency 
when Cornell did some hard and timely hitting, while Cor- 
nell put 4 an all-round strong game, and made but one 
error, finally winning by a score of 7 to 5. 

In the game on rday, Cornell won her third victory 
over Pennsylvania, 6-8, by hard hitting and good fielding, 
making only two errors, while Pennsylvania made six. 


INSTANCES OF GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP in baseball appear to 
be the exception this season, and I therefore note with plea- 
sure the action of Cornell in their game with the Universit 
of Michigan at Detroit op Decoration day, account of whic 
has been sent me by a spectator in whose judgment I have 
full confidence. It was an exciting eleven-inning contest, 
finally won by Cornell, which was stronger in stick-work, 
and fairly earned the victory. The crewd naturally was 
in favor of the home team, and manifested itself in the 
usual manner; but the umpire was far more dangerous to 
Cornell’s chances than the noisy but good-humored spec- 
tators. ‘‘Every close decision was against Cornell, and 
several others not at all close were so palpably unjust as to 
be the common remark of disinte spectators.” 

Notwithstanding the crowd and the umpire, Cornell never 
once became rattled, and finally batted out the deserved 
victory. They acted like gentlemen and amateurs h- 
out the trying contest. The umpire was Michigan’s selec- 
tion, and, in fact, was the change pitcher of their own team; 
and certainly his work created suspicion as to his motives. 


Miss CAHILL WILL. NOT END her title to the singles 
championship at Wissahickon next weck. She has now 
held the challenge trophy two years, and in her absence the 
title and cup go without furtber contest to the winner in 
singles of the tournament. That Miss Moore will make as 
strong a bid for the title as she did last goes almost 
without the saying. With the experience of the past year and 
her (somewhat too much so) cautious methods, she should 
peeve astrong opponent. Her recent defeat by Miss Mowry 

y a score o 6-1 on the Berkeley Oval is significant, 
and should be taken into consideration in looking over prob- 
able winners. Should Miss Roosevelt play and show the 
form she did at Staten Island last autumn. the chances are 
more than even on her winning the tournament. 


THE VAGARY OF LAWN TENNIS was evidenced at New 
Haven last week when Clarence Hobart wrested the New 
England championship from E. L. Hali—6-8, 5-7, 3-6, 8-6, 
6-4. Only last week, in the Southern championship, Mal- 
colm Chace defeated Hobart, and subsequently fell an easy 
victim to Hall’s hard, steady play. Hobart has not shown 
such clever work for a couple of years as he did against 
Hall, and it looks as if he was getting back into his 1891 
form. The match was brilliant from the beginning. Hobart 
tried to keep Hall at the back line, but the latter got to the 
net often enough to make his opponent play a better game 
than he did all Jast year in order to win, and his drives across 
the court were equal to the best Larned showed at Newport 


‘last yéar.. Hobart made the most effective use of his par- 


ticular stroke in sharp low returns. ee 
CasPaR W. WaHiItney. 


—PusLisHED BY Harper & BROTHERS. 
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‘Better Than Any Other. 
The Original Davidson Syringe. 


Two reasons why 
the Genuine Davidson 
Syringe is the Standard. 
Only the very best 
of material is used 
in its manufacture, and 
the instrument is 
put together with the 
most exact precision possible. 

Brook.yn, N. Y. Dee. : 27, 1892. 


Your goods are better than any other make I ever 
used. Dr. Marv R. Owen. 


The Genuine is marked: Made by the 
DAVIDSON RUBBER | CO., Boston, Mass. 


ALISAYA 4, 
LA RILLA. 


An exquisite elixir of Calli- 
saya bark. Is so far superior in 
all respects, quality, medicinal 
value, agreeability and economy 
of dose that if you once try it 
you will never consent to ac- 
cept any other. 
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HAMPDEN SYDNEY, Va. 
Member of Medical Society of Va. 





GEN. GORMAN SAYS :—Suffering from a severe attack of Gout, 
with my feet and limbs, especially at the ankles and knees, very much 
swollen, and walking well-nigh half bent, and with great pain and diffi- 
culty with the aid of a cane, I went, in accordance with the advice of my 
physician, to the 


Buffalo Lithia Springs 





On my arrival at the springs I had to be lifted from the coach and - 


carried to my room. I commenced at once the free use of the water, 


which on the fourth day set a profuse action on my kidneys, and I was © 


soon conscious of a marked change in my condition for the better; and 
two days afterwards, being the sixth day after my arrival, 1 threw aside 
my cane and walked readily, in an erect attitude not only over the 


grounds surrounding the springs, but three or four miles out into the - 


country. Upon my arrival I had no desire for food, but soon had a fine 
appetite and was able to eat hearty. I improved each day of my stay 
at the springs and returned home in excellent health. 


DR. EGGLESTON SAYS:—1 was a visitor at Buffalo Lithia 
Springs with Gen. Gorman and consulted by him. His statement of his 
condition upon his arrival at the Springs is correct. I was an eye-witness 
to the almost incredible relief afforded him by the action of the 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


Water 1n Cases or 1 Dozen Hatr-Gatton Bort ss, 


$5.00 ¥F. 0. B. Here. 
Descriptive Famphlets Sent Free. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


STERLIN GWORTH INN AND COTTAGES. 


HALF WAY BETWEE 

















LAKE CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK AND GHIEAO. 
1400 FT. SEA Lo TES. 


CHA NOW OPEN 
700 FT. ABOVE LAKE enie STOP OVER PRIVILEGES. 


THIS MOST CHARMING RESORT OF THE CONTINENT 


Has Been Made Famous by Points ap ceer J Worthy of Consideration This Year of the 
World’s Fair and a Possible Visitation of Cholera. 

PURE AIR. PURE WATER. NO MOSQUITOES. 

NO OBJECTIONABLE CLASSES. SUPERIOR CUISINE AND SERVICE. 

— Dor Interiors. oss aaa Walks, Drives, and Surroundings. 


Ease of Access Elevator. Electric Lights, 
A BEAUTIFUL 
treat invalids generally. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars, 








ut entirely separate and distinct from the Inn proper. 


THE OTE LIN GWOoORTH, 
kewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 
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inside, outside, and all the way through, 


HIRE —,, beer 


mx ag Senithout” ae i it i is pleasant. Try it. 


be BAKER & CO. 
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are used in its pre ration. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Hand is far more economical, 
1 costing less than one cent 
a@cwp It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


@ola by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON. : 
COMMONWEALTH AVEN 
Unsu by any hotel in the counery for the 





and the high order of its patronage. Most 
desirable for families and toustems, 
Greenleaf & Ce., Preprietors, 


WHITE. MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 
_AND. COTTAGES. 


t of the leading first-class io 
Seah otels, situated in the beauti- if 
fa Franconia Notch, which possesses 
wi ano of attraction unequalled in New England. 
agth to October ist: 

jpecial rates for —— in July. Best of accommo- 

dations fe for private horses, ? 
For rooms, address, until June 15th, C. HI. Greene 
Jeaf & Co., Hotel Vendome, Boston; later, Taft 

& Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. 
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5 HAIR» SKIN. 


elegant dréssing, Prevents 
ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
rgrow thick and soft. 
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Parker has just come out to the farm for a few days prepared.to have a bully time. 
The bully time is about to arrive. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to make 
one pound of 


Snows 
Extract “ BEEF, 

Our little Cook Book ‘tells-how to use 

mours Extract in Soups and- Sauces—a 


lifferent soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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EACH ONE GUARANTEED. ~ 








It is | 
only necessary. 

to give your address (and name this ates 

tion) to ‘test the: value of this incomparable 


beverage, and see that CoCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship, to each other than 


“Skimmed- Milk to Pure Cream ; 


we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants, 


A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity. 











Catalogue free at Columbia ‘agencies, 
mail for two tyvo-cent stamps. agence, by 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 





The equal 


of a | ees 
high-priced gn 
watch in — 


Style-- nd oie ne w, michal, silver Low 
Durability--2". watches selling 


The for ten ear. ee _ Of all foreign and dimaaaite brands of Choco- 
Quick-winding-=m ,%s | (MS, fivs, hecolats Menler- the highest 
Waterbury. paced it within Tas do ee 
Sy jewsler everywhere a M MENIER, 2 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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The North Sivan: Lioyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


& 8 WERRA, FULDA, 4 KAISER W, II., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
July 1, July 15, Ang. 5, Aug. 19, Sept. 9, ‘Sept. 28, Oct. 14, Oct. 28. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


_ ‘of exj rien: . < “ae 
14 YEARS OF BICYCLE BUILDING. 


ta 


in the finest bread, 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, 


sweetness, and delicious flavor noticed 


crusts, etc., which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use 


of any other leavening agent. 












Cream of Tartar 


cake, biscuit, rolls, 











| “PERRY & CO.’s” 
! “AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


~ & samples by: post, 10 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE. AGENTS mY, s. 


a) PERRY & CO., Ltd, 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
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’ It is almost unnecessaryto add that this 
refers to the world-known 


-Liebig COMPANY'S | 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For_improved and economic cookery. 


-|Lawne- 
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Practical -Lawn-Tennis. By JAMES 
DWIGHT, M.D. | Illustrated from In- 
stantaneous Photographs. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


This book embodies a valuable discussion of 
the game, and makes an indispensable hand-book 
for daily use during the tennis season, The 
illustrations are from instantaneous photographs. 
of well-known tennis players in the actof making 
the particular strokes under discussion, 
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EB The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or | _ 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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or will be sent by mail, postage -prepaid,to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 





| “EXPOSITION FLYER” 


| ig the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


~ | ork. entra 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in’ the year. 

This is the fastest thousand - mile train on 
the globe, and is et ais: only .in speed to 
the famous 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder. and. admiration of the world of 
travel. 

The New York Central stands at the head 
for the speed and comfort of its trains. A 
ride over its line is the finest one-day railroad 
ride i in the world. 

“For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” ‘send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
Passenger 


DANIELS, General Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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